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THE OUTDOOR GIRLS 
IN DESERT VALLEY 


CHAPTER I 
HALF MOON AND STAR 


“THE meeting will now come to order!” said 
Stella Sibley. 

She struck the table top with an improvised 
gavel and tried to assume an air of dignity 
which, she felt, her position as Leader of the 
Outdoor Girls of Deepdale demanded. She re- 
peated in a slightly louder voice: 

“The meeting will now come to order!” 

The buzz of voices died down and four Out- 
door Girls turned expectantly to Stella. 

“Don’t you think an opal would be nicer?” 
demanded Lota Bronson, one of the happy-go- 
lucky Bronson twins. “It would look well in a 
club pin, and besides, it has a nice meaning— 
hope, I think, or something of the sort.” 

“Opals are unlucky,” objected Carolyn 
Cooper. She stretched herself like a slim, tawny 
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cat and rumpled her fair curls provokingly. 
“Why not choose a garnet ?” 

“Too ordinary,’ promptly objected Irene 
Moore. “We want something everyone can’t 
have——” 

“We might settle on diamonds or emeralds,” 
suggested the second Bronson twin dryly. “Or 
a horseshoe studded with rubies. That would 
be unusual.” 

“Girls, girls!” cried Stella, rapping smartly 
with her gavel. “Is this a club meeting or a cat 
fight?” 

“Probably both,” chuckled Carolyn. “We will 
behave,” she promised penitently. “You tell us, 
Stella. If you had the ordering of a club pin, 
what would you suggest?” 

“Well,” said Stella, thumbing the pages of a 
pamphlet which lay on the table within con- 
venient reach of her hand, “I have a book here 
that tells about club pins, gives styles and prices 
and all that sort of thing. I thought you might 
like to look it over.” 

“Would we!” cried Lota. 

“Hand it over,” commanded Meg. 

The book passed from hand to hand while the 
Outdoor Girls eagerly studied styles and prices 
and tried to decide which of the many varieties 
would come within their means and still be suit- 
able as an insignia of their club. 

“T love this one!” Irene pointed to a horseshoe 
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with small seed pearls for nails. “The pearls 
for health and long life and the horseshoe for 
luck. What could be sweeter ?” 

“This,” said Carolyn. She put her finger on 
the picture of a slender crescent moon, crowned 
at its tip by a star set with a tiny topaz. “Isn’t 
it adorable? I love it.” 

“The moon and stars as a symbol of the out- 
door life we love,” murmured Stella. “And the 
topaz for fidelity! That’s it, girls!” with grow- 
ing enthusiasm. “That’s our pin. No other will 
do!” 

There was some further discussion, Irene and 
Lota still favoring the horseshoe, but in the end 
they decided on the new moon and its star, set 
with topaz, as being most symbolic of the aims 
and ideals of the Outdoor Girls Club. 

“Tt seems dreadfully expensive,” frowned 
Trene. “I don’t believe there’s enough money in 
the club treasury to pay for five such pins.” 

Upon investigation it was discovered that 
Irene’s doleful prediction was justified. The 
assets of the Outdoor Girls were not nearly 
ample enough to warrant the purchase of such 
expensive club insignia. 

“Someone must be behind in her dues,” 
charged Carolyn. 

“?Fraid not,” said Irene, nipping this hope 
at once. “We are all paid up to the minute. Isn’t 
that exasperating?” 
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“TI should say it speaks well for the honesty 
of the Outdoor Girls,” chuckled Meg. 

“Yes, but how are we going to raise money 
for our pins?” cried Irene. 

“We might rob our allowances,” said Lota 
helpfully. 

“Or give a show,” added Carolyn. “It has 
been done.” 

“But not by the Outdoor Girls,” declared 
Irene, wrinkling her nose. “We couldn’t act for 
sour apples.” 

“Why not choose less expensive pins?” Stella 
suggested. “There are many styles in the cata- 
logue and some are a good deal cheaper— 
especially those not set with precious stones.” 

A general and vigorous protest met Stella’s 
proposal. If they could not have the pins they 
had chosen, they declared, they would have 
none, 

“Which is probably just what we'll get,” 
sighed Stella. “Well, on your own heads be it. 
If that’s your decision we shall just have to 
wait for our pins.” 

“Oh, that reminds me!” cried Lota. “Or 
rather, it doesn’t exactly remind me, but—well, 
wait just a minute and I'll show you what I 
mean.” 

The impulsive Bronson twin dashed from 
the room while the other girls looked after 
her curiously. 
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“What was she raving about ?” laughed Irene. 
“Does she know herself ?” 

“Probably not,” said Meg. “I’ve tried to 
figure out what’s got into Lo lately—full of 
starts and stops and short dashes. She acts for 
all the world like an unbroken colt.” 

“Maybe it’s the Spring,” Irene suggested. 

“Or love,’ from Carolyn, the incurably 
romantic. 

“Dick Blossom?” asked Stella alertly. 

Dick Blossom, as the friends of the Outdoor 
Girls know, had long been fascinated by the 
Bronson twins, though which one he preferred 
no one knew—least of all, perhaps, poor Dick 
himself. Meg and Lota were as alike in their 
features and in every varying gesture as twin 
peas in a pod. Dick’s bewilderment when in their 
presence had been and still was a source of spon- 
taneous mirth to the other Outdoor Girls. Now, 
at mention of the lad’s name, Irene and Carolyn 
grinned and Meg chuckled joyfully. 

“It might be Dick,” she agreed. “Sounds like 
the title of a song, doesn’t it? Ah, here comes 
my little sunshine!” as Lota dashed into the 
room and waved a letter at them. 

“Don’t call me names,” charged Lota. “Look, 
girls! I’ve a letter!” 

“Without the aid of Sherlock Holmes we 
might have guessed it,” returned Meg. “Calm 
yourself, Lo, my child. Don’t shout.” 
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“T will if I like,’ returned the second twin 
belligerently. 

“Children, children!” cried Stella, rapping 
with her gavel. “I must insist this is a club 
meeting and not a hair-pulling contest! What’s 
in the letter, Lo?” 

“I was hoping you’d ask,” grinned Lota. 
“Now brace yourselves for a pleasant shock. 
The letter is from Silvia Dann!” 

If Lota had expected the announcement to 
cause a sensation, she was not disappointed. A 
letter from little Silvia Dann was an event of 
no mean importance, since Silvia was the Out- 
door Girls’ own protegée and, as such, a person 
of consequence. 

Silvia, as some of our readers will doubtless 
remember, figured prominently in the next to 
the last adventure of the Outdoor Girls. A thrill- 
ing vacation at Cedar Ridge had succeeded in 
clearing up a mystery surrounding an old ruined 
windmill and had, at the same time, shed light 
upon facts in the early life of Silvia Dann. The 
child’s “father” had turned out to be a rascal, 
whereupon Daniel Tower, legal guardian of the 
Bronson twins, had taken charge of the hapless 
waif. Through the kindly help of Meg and Lota 
Bronson, Silvia had been sent to a boarding 
school where she would be well treated, and 
given an education which would enable her, 
later on, to earn her own living. 
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Even with this happy solution of the problem 
the Outdoor Girls had not, however, lost interest 
in Silvia Dann. They wrote to her and received 
stilted, old-fashioned little letters in reply. Silvia 
was well and very grateful to them all, she 
wrote, but oh, so homesick for Cedar Ridge! 
Wouldn’t it be perfectly lovely if sometime they 
could all go up there again? 

For several weeks, however, there had been 
no word from Silvia. The Outdoor Girls had 
begun to fear that there might be something 
definitely wrong with their young protegée— 
had even gone to the length of planning a trip 
to the neighboring town to learn the facts for 
themselves—so that Lota’s announcement of a 
letter came as a very pleasant surprise. 

“What does she say?” Carolyn demanded. 

“Nothing very exciting. She has had the 
measles and she wants to go to Cedar Ridge. 
Some day we must make a trip there again and 
invite the poor child. It would be an act of 
charity.” 

“Oh, I’d love to go!” Carolyn clasped her 
hands behind her head and stared up at the ceil- 
ing, a far-away look in her eyes. “I’m hungry 
for the smell of cedar and pine, and the mere 
thought of a brook makes me want to take off 
my shoes and stockings.” 

“Goodness! What would the real brook do 
to you!” chuckled Meg. 
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She finished reading Silvia’s brief letter and 
passed it on to Stella. 

“Isn’t it about time we were making plans 
for the summer?” she added. 

“Um-m—should be,” agreed Stella. “Has 
anyone any ideas on the subject? We are open 
to suggestions.” 

The girls looked from one to another, each 
hoping all the club members might join. 

There was a moment of silence. It seemed a 
long time to the expectant group. Then a pur- 
poseful glance passed between the Bronson 
girls, and Meg said slowly aloud: 

“We-el, there is something—but I don’t know 
if I shoul r 

Here Meg again glanced at her sister, who 
nodded for her to continue. 

“Uncle Dan sent a telegram some time ago 
about a wonderful scheme——” 

“Hooray!” exulted Irene, sitting up straight. 
“J think something worth while is going to 
happen.” 

“And he said,” added Lota, taking up the 
announcement made by her twin, “that if——” 

She was interrupted by a cry from Carolyn. 

“Look, Meg! Lota! There’s your Uncle Dan 
Tower now. I do believe—yes, he’s turning in 
at the drive! I’ll bet he has news!” 


CHAPTER II 
UNCLE DAN’S SURPRISE 


DANIEL TowER was greeted with enthusiasm 
by the Outdoor Girls. He was a great favorite 
with them, being young in spirit and invariably 
interested in whatever scheme they happened to 
have on hand. In fact, Irene had once said 
laughingly that he was as good an Outdoor 
Girl as any of them! 

Now they met him at the door, laughing and 
bombarding him with questions to which no 
one seemed to expect an answer. They led him 
into the living room and deposited him on a 
broad divan that creaked complainingly under 
his weight. 

“Cushions, Uncle Dan?” asked Carolyn, and 
stuffed two behind his back. 

Irene pushed forward a footstool, but at this 
mark of solicitude the robust rancher rebelled. 
He thrust the hassock from him gently and re- 
moved the cushions, holding them gingerly be- 
tween stubby thumb and forefinger. 

“Don’t you go to pamperin’ this old hoss,” 
he said. “He ain’t used to it and he’s mighty apt 
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to get skittish and start rearin’ up on his hind 
legs.” 
“Why, Uncle Dan!” said Irene reproachfully. 
“We were only trying to make you comfort- 
able.” 

Daniel Tower pulled her dark hair and patted 
her cheek. 

““Mebbe so, mebbe so, lass. But cushions and 
hassocks were made for nice old ladies nr 

“But Uncle Dan,” teased Lota, “I like 
cushions, and as for hassocks, why, I just dote 
on them.” 

“As I was sayin’,” returned Daniel Tower 
equably, “cushions and such contraptions were 
made for the infirm, be they young or old, 
whereas Dan’! Tower’s nowise reached that 
stage. He may be old but he’s not dodderin’— 
not yet.” 

“He’s ducky,” affirmed Irene, giving the 
broad old shoulders a squeeze. “But tell us, 
Uncle Dan, to what do we owe—ahem!—the 
honor of this visit?” 

“Well, I just happened to be passin’ and I 
recalled the Outdoor Girls were havin’ a meet- 
ing today so I dropped in, hopin’ someone would 
ask me to have a cup of tea and mebbe a piece 
of cake.” 

“Why, of course, Uncle Dan. We were just 
about to have refreshments.” Stella strove 
valiantly to hide her disappointment. For a 
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moment she had thought that Uncle Dan had 
news for them, a surprise, perhaps. There had 
been a certain look in his eyes 

“Uncle Dan, what a tease you are!” Meg’s 
voice cut sharply across Stella’s disappointment. 
“You know very well that you almost never 
drink tea. And as for cake—why, you haven’t 
eaten a piece for years!” 

Daniel Tower shook his head at her reproach- 
fully, but there was a twinkle in his eyes as he 
replied : 

“Well, well, takes young eyes to see through 
an old fraud! So you think I didn’t drop in to 
drink a cup of tea and eat a piece of cake, eh? 
Well, p’rhaps you’re right—part way. I admit 
I have a bit of news for you I thought mebbe 
you might like, but that isn’t saying I couldn’t 
eat a bite o’ cake, ’specially as I presume Stella 
made it herself.” 

“Uncle Dan, you may have the whole cake,” 
Stella promised recklessly, “if you will only tell 
us your news!” 

While the Outdoor Girls are speculating as 
to the surprise Daniel Tower has in store for 
them, we shall take a moment to introduce the 
girls to our new readers, and to recount briefly 
some of the events leading up to the present 
time. 

The original Outdoor Girls, Betty Nelson, 
Mollie Billette, Grace Ford, and Amy Blackford 
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had, one after another, resigned from their be- 
loved club in favor of matrimony. After years 
of fun and adventure as the “Little Captain” of 
the Outdoor Girls of Deepdale Betty Nelson 
had led the grand march to the altar, marrying 
Allen Washburn, a clever and charming young 
Deepdale lawyer. The other girls had followed 
Betty’s example rather closely, Amy Blackford 
pairing with Will Ford, Grace Ford with Frank 
Haley, and Mollie Billette with Roy Anderson. 

As the original Outdoor Girls left, new mem- 
bers were drafted into the club to fill the empty 
places until, at the time of Mollie Billette’s mar- 
riage, there were five new Outdoor Girls ‘to 
carry on the old traditions and follow in the 
footsteps of the original four. 

Stella Sibley and Irene Moore had joined the 
Outdoor Girls during an eventful’ summer at 
Cape Cod. Stella was tall, good-looking and 
rather reserved in manner, but excellent fun, 
nevertheless, on an adventure. Irene was pert 
and vivacious, possessed of a sparkling charm 
that more than made up for a slight irregularity 
of features. Later Carolyn Cooper was saved 
from an unpleasant situation by the Outdoor 
Girls, fell in love with the ideals of the club and 
the girls in it, and was eventually invited to 
become a member. Meg and Lota Bronson, the 
twins previously mentioned, made up the quin- 
tette of “new” and enthusiastic Outdoor Girls. 
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In the course of their adventures the girls had 
become acquainted with a group of boys who 
were often included in plans for a vacation or 
outing. Prominent among them was Clem Field, 
a cousin of Stella and a great admirer of Irene 
Moore. There was Hal Duckworth, a fine lad 
with a leaning toward aviation; and Dick Blos- 
som, who has already been introduced to the 
reader as the awkward young fellow who liked 
both the Bronson twins, and could not tell them 
apart. 

In the book directly preceding this one, en- 
titled “The Outdoor Girls in the Air,” our 
young friends took a trip by plane to the 
Canadian woods, encountered an enthralling 
mystery, and eventually solved it to their own 
complete satisfaction. 

All the boys and girls lived in Deepdale, a 
thriving community of some twenty thousand 
inhabitants. The town was situated on the 
Argono River, a pleasant body of water which 
emptied some distance below Deepdale into 
Rainbow Lake. 

Now, with the events of their recent vacation 
still fresh in their minds, the Outdoor Girls had 
met to discuss plans for a new outing and, in- 
cidentally, to select pins for their club. This 
brings us back to Daniel Tower and the reason, 
as yet unknown, for his unexpected call upon the 
Outdoor Girls. 
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“Well,” said Uncle Dan, speaking with an 
exaggerated drawl, “you see, I received a tele- 
gram a while back and I figured as how you 
young ladies might like to have a look at it.” 

“But why?” cried Irene. “What has it to do 
with us ?” 

“T’m comin’ to that,” the rancher assured her 
with a twinkle in his eye. “You see, the telegram 
happens to mention you all. In fact, it practically 
gives you the run of Desert Valley.” 

“Desert Valley?” repeated Stella. “Why, 
that’s out West, isn’t it, Uncle Dan?” 

“As west as West can be,” agreed the latter. 
“Mountains and valleys, mesa-covered prairies 
and all. How would you like to go out there for 
a vacation?” 

“So that’s your surprise!” 

Stella deserted her post at the table in order to 
hug the twins’ guardian. 

“Uncle Dan, you’re wonderful! Desert Valley 
sounds marvelous!” 

“But why ‘desert’? wondered Carolyn. “I 
always think of a valley as being fertile, a nice 
green place with plenty of trees and flowers. 
The two words ‘desert’ and ‘valley’ don’t seem 
to go together.” 

“They do in this case,” Meg assured her. 
“Some friends of Uncle Dan own this tourist 
camp on the edge of the desert. It’s the last 
green spot for a number of miles and loads of 
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travelers stop off there for a day or two, some- 
times longer, before going farther west.” 

“T’d love it!” cried Irene. “I’ve never been 
close to a real desert. This will be an experi- 
ence.” 

“Shall we have camels, Uncle Dan?” asked 
Stella. “I insist on camels!” 

“T’m not promising you the Sahara,” he said 
with a chuckle. “We don’t have camels out 
West.” 

“Well, I don’t see why not,” sighed Stella. “A 
desert is a desert the world over. You must 
admit a flock of camels would add to the pic- 
ture.” 

“Camels don’t come in flocks,” giggled Irene. 
“Anyway, who wants a camel? I’d much rather 
have a nice, sweet-tempered pinto pony.” 

“He’d be a good sight easier to ride,” 
chuckled Uncle Daniel. “And I can promise you 
hosses old and young, good-tempered ones and 
man-killers, and some in between those two 
extremes.” 

“T’ll take a medium mild-mannered one, 
thanks,” twinkled Carolyn. “I'll get myself a 
new riding habit. Good-looking ones can be 
bought in Deepdale.” 

“When do we start, Uncle Dan?” asked Lota. 

“Reckon that sort of depends on you,” re- 
turned her guardian. “Take some time to get 
your duds ready, won’t it?” 
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“You’d be surprised,” Meg told him, “how 
quick we can be!” 

“A week should be enough,” suggested Stella. 

“A week!” Irene was scornful. “I could have 
everything packed, including a quirt and spurs, 
in less than three days!” 

In the end it was decided to accept Stella’s 
proposal. A week was little enough, they 
thought, when one considered all there was to do, 
before they could hope to start for Desert Val- 
ley. They all had engagements, and there was to 
be a party at Betty Nelson Washburn’s, sched- 
uled for the end of the week, which none of them 
wanted to miss. The proposition, fascinating as 
it was, had been broached to them with such 
suddenness by Uncle Dan that a few days would 
be required by them to straighten out their 
affairs and to prepare for the Western trip. 

Desert Valley! The name had a magic sound. 
It suggested opportunities which no real Out- 
door Girl could afford to overlook. Limitless 
stretches of arid, sun-baked sand; at long inter- 
vals green oases offering refreshment to the 
weary traveler; forbidding mountain ranges, 
thrusting rocky summits against a turquoise 
sky—— 

“Beautiful! Marvelous!” murmured Carolyn. 
“How long may we stay in Desert Valley, Uncle 
Dan?” 

“As long as you behave yourselves, I reckon,” 
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returned the rancher. “Myra and Eslik Crad- 
dock run the camp and they like havin’ young 
folks about. They won’t send you home, ‘less you 
start running with hoss thieves, or the like. Well 
now,” as Stella’s black cook, Cora, appeared 
pushing a tea wagon, “here come cake and cocoa. 
Reckon it’s lucky I came.” 

“Lucky for us,” said Stella, as she took her 
place behind the tea wagon. “You're a darling 
to go to so much trouble for us, Uncle Dan.” 

“°Twas Meg and Lota put me up to it,” the 
twins’ guardian confessed. “Reckon if there’s 
any thanks due, it should go to them.” 

“But they will have loads of fun to pay for 
their trouble,” the leader pointed out. “Whereas, 
what do you get?” 

“Just at present,” chuckled Uncle Dan, “T’ll 
be satisfied with a nice big piece of that choco- 
late cake!” 


CHAPTER III 
STELLA GOES SHOPPING 


For several days after Daniel Tower’s 
friendly interference in their behalf, the Out- 
door Girls were caught up in a rush of activity 
that left them slightly breathless. Back and 
forth to Deepdale they went, to buy clothes and 
equipment necessary for the trip. Short dashes 
to one another’s homes they made to discuss 
questions of vital importance, such as the color 
of a hat or the length of a skirt. It was all very 
exciting and thrilling and helped to pass the 
days that must elapse before the trip to Desert 
Valley. 

“Lo and I can’t decide about party dresses,” 
Meg confided. It was the afternoon of the day 
before Betty Washburn’s party and all the Out- 
door Girls but Stella had gathered at the Tower 
cottage. Stella had promised to join them there, 
but for some reason had not yet arrived. “TI can’t 
just see myself dashing gaily over prairie and 
desert clad in sea-green chiffon or pink crépe- 
de-chine.” 

“Why not?” chuckled Irene. “Give the 
natives a treat.” 
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“And scare the horses into a bolt,” retorted 
Meg. “I can see myself!” 

“But we won’t spend all the time in the 
saddle,” argued Lota. 

“No, there will be rainy days,” agreed her 
twin. “Even then I can’t see where party dresses 
would fit into the picture.” 

“Party dresses almost always fit into every 
picture at some time or other,’ Carolyn said 
firmly. “I’m going to take my new blue georgette 
with the rhinestone buckle.” 

“And then hope that you get a chance to wear 
it,” teased Meg. 

“We-el, you never can tell. I believe in being 
prepared for anything.” 

Carolyn had been lounging in the porch 
swing. Now she swung her slim legs to the floor 
and her gaze became fixed. 

“Girls !’’ she cried. “Here comes Stella and— 
there’s a man with her!” 

Irene and Lota rushed to the railing of the 
porch for a better view. 

“That isn’t a man,” laughed Irene. “It’s only 
Len Dorset.” 

“He’s carrying all her parcels,” cried Lota. 
“Girls, this is romance! Shall we be tactful and 
give them the porch to themselves ?” 

“T’m far too comfortable,” protested Carolyn. 
“If they find this place too crowded let them 
move on, I say.” 
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As Stella and Leonard Dorset walked slowly 
up the street, they appeared completely absorbed 
in each other. Leonard carried an armful of 
packages, and his laughing gaze was fixed on 
Stella’s expressive face as she gaily recounted 
some incident or other. 

As for Stella, that very calm, controlled and 
usually aloof young lady was a different being. 
To the Outdoor Girls, who thought they knew 
their leader very well indeed, the transforma- 
tion was almost startling. 

“Just look at them,” said Meg. “They don’t 
know that we’re alive!” 

“Reminds me of Betty and Allen at their 
worst—or best—in the good old days,” mur- 
mured Irene. “Girls, I believe this is the real 
thing. Those two really like each other.” 

“You could tell that from Stella’s face,” said 
Carolyn. “I never saw her looking so well. She’s 
downright pretty.” 

“Fverything’s been fixed up since our 
Canadian trip,” said Irene. “There was certainly 
coolness enough at the time Stella was taking 
lessons from Pilot Bill!” 

“Sh!” warned Meg. “They’ll hear you!” 

At this point Stella and her companion be- 
came aware of the Outdoor Girls. Stella stopped 
in the midst of what she was saying and threw 
a kiss to them. She turned to Leonard and held 
out her hands for the packages. 
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“Thanks so much,” the girls heard her say. 

“As a truck horse I’m a success, eh?” asked 
Len reproachfully. “Now that my usefulness is 
over I’m to be dismissed like an errand boy!” 

“I’m just that hard-hearted,” Stella admitted 
laughingly. “Really, Len, if you did but know, 
I’m doing you a favor. We are about to discuss 
various feminine ‘this-es’ and ‘thats’ in which 
you wouldn’t be the least bit interested.” 

“T’m not so sure,” grinned Len. “You might 
give me a chance.” 

“Well, I shan’t,” returned Stella gaily. “Be 
on your way, my good lad. Or are you waiting 
for atip?” 

“After that,” said Len with dignity, “there is 
only one thing a self-respecting errand boy can 
do. I shall take myself off but I will return 
again, never fear.” 

“See you tomorrow night at Betty’s,” Stella 


called after him as Len raised his hat and strode 


down the walk to the street. 

“Sure thing,” returned Len. “I'll come for 
you at eight.” 

Stella deposited herself and her packages in 
the swing beside Carolyn. 

“Move over, lazy,” she admonished, giving 
the girl a gentle shove. “I need room to spread 
out. Girls, what do you suppose I bought to- 
day - 

“Nearly everything, from the look of those 
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packages,” remarked Meg. “It was lucky,” she 
added with a wink at the other girls, “that you 
happened to run into Len!” 

“Wasn't it?” returned Stella happily. “He 
was a lamb to insist upon carrying all my 
bundles for me. He would have come all the way 
home with me, too, though I’m quite sure he 
shouldn’t have taken the time.” 

While she talked, Stella had stripped the 
wrapping from the largest of the packages. Now 
she drew forth, for the girls’ delectation, a 
woolly white sweater and a berét of angora. 

“T’m told the nights are cool out there in the 
desert,’ she explained, “so I thought I might 
just as well be prepared. How do you like it?” 

“Cute,” approved Irene. “Let me try it on.” 

“Of course. I’d like to see how it looks on 
someone else.” 

When Irene had pulled and tugged the 
sweater over her head she looked for all the 
world like a fuzzy white kitten. The berét fitted 
snugly over her brown hair and emphasized the 
piquant tilt of her nose and the roguish light 
in her brown eyes. 

“All set and rearin’ to go,” she laughed. 
“How do you like me?” 

“Trene, if Clem Field could see you like that,” 
Lota prophesied, “he would be your slave for 
the rest of your life.” 

“Adorable,” approved Carolyn. “Makes you 
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look like a cream-puff with lots of nice, fluffy 
froth on top.” 

“Tt’s hard to tell,” giggled Irene as she tried 
to pull the sweater over her head, “whether 
that’s a boost or a slam. Help me off with this, 
someone. It’s stuck.” 

After some pulling and tugging they man- 
aged to separate Irene from the sweater. After- 
ward each girl in turn must, of course, try it on, 
examining the effect with critical care in the 
hall mirror of the cottage. 

In the end the sweater ensemble was unani- 
mously approved, and the girls turned their at- 
tention to Stella’s remaining packages. One 
contained a riding habit of some soft tan cloth. 
In another was a pair of shiny brown boots 
which won exclamations of delight from the 
girls. The third revealed a rakish cap of the 
same cloth as the habit. 

“Pretty nice,” approved Meg. 

“As snappy an outfit as I’ve seen,’ added 
Lota, and Carolyn wailed, “I wish I’d come 
across this before I bought mine. You wouldn’t 
have had a chance at it, Stella, my child.” 

“Greedy Carol,” laughed Stella. “You look 
like a cherub in that new grey outfit of yours. 
What would you do with another?” 

There was more conversation in this light and 
cheerful vein, and when the girls parted near 
dinnertime it was with the happy conviction that 
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practically all the preliminaries of the trip were 
successfully disposed of so that there was noth- 
ing now to mar the joys of anticipation. 

Also, as an additional cause for rejoicing, 
there was Betty Washburn’s party on the fol- 
lowing evening. Any party given by Betty was 
bound to be a gala occasion, and this one, with 
the prospect of Desert Valley so close at hand, 
promised to be even more hilarious than usual 
for the active Outdoor Girls. 

Irene and Stella left Carolyn at her corner 
and the two girls went on to Stella’s house. They 
paused for a moment at the drive leading up to 
the imposing Sibley mansion. 

“Won’t you come in, Rene?” asked Stella. 
“Dinner must be nearly ready and I happen to 
know there’s prune-whip for dessert. Cora could 
probably be persuaded to give you an extra por- 
tion.” 

“You tempt me, woman,” laughed Irene, “but 
I must go home and take a stitch in the ruffle of 
my rose taffeta. It would never do to wear it to 
Betty’s party as it is.” 

“All right. See you tomorrow night, then.” 
Halfway up the drive Stella paused and turned 
again. “By the way, Len said he would stop by 
for you and Clem tomorrow night. All right?” 

“All right,” agreed Irene. “We'll wait for 
him.” 

Despite her light tone Irene looked very seri- 
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ous as she turned into her own street. Stella’s 
friendship for Len Dorset worried her. Not 
that there was anything really wrong with Len, 
she thought, but he was a light-weight. A nice 
boy, very attractive, but not at all Stella’s type. 

“He can’t settle to any one girl,” she thought. 
“He isn’t that sort. If he makes Stella unhappy,” 
she thought belligerently, “Len will pay for it. 
T’ll see to it that he does!” 


CHAPTER IV 
BETTY GIVES A PARTY 


ForTUNATELY, Irene found no reason to 
criticise the behavior of Leonard Dorset either 
on that day or the next. 

The night of Betty’s party Len presented 
himself at Irene’s door. He was in high spirits 
and more romantic looking than ever in white 
flannels and dark coat. He tooted his horn 
imperiously. 

“Everybody ready?” he called. “Come on. 
We're late!” 

“He’s afraid Stella may go on without him,” 
Trene chuckled. She took a last peek in the hall 
mirror and regarded Clem Field from the cor- 
ner of her eye. 

Clem was sulky. He stood at the front door 
with his hands thrust in his pockets and glared 
out into the night. 

“What’s Len doing here?” he demanded. 
“Doesn’t he know you are going to Betty’s 
with me?” 

“Of course he does, silly. He just stopped to 
call for us on his way to Stella’s.” 

“What for? I have a car. What does he think 
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I'll do with it? Haul it along at the end of a 
tow-line? It might come in handy in case his 
broke down.” 

Irene suppressed a desire to giggle and went 
up to him, placing a coaxing hand on his arm. 

“Don’t grouch, Clem. Leave your car here 
and you can pick it up later after the party. 
Goodness,” at another impatient blare of Len’s 
horn, “he is in a hurry! Come along, Clem!” 

Irene picked up a light evening wrap, paused 
for a moment to pat Hesper, the big collie who 
lay stretched across a rug in the hall, and ran 
down the steps to Len’s car. 

Clem followed slowly, still inclined to resent 
what he considered Len’s intrusion on the scene. 

“Oh, do hurry,” Irene urged. 

Irene spoke from within the car and, after 
a brief greeting to Len, Clem climbed in after 
her. 

“All set?” 

Receiving an affirmative reply, Len threw in 
the clutch and the car leaped down the drive. 

“Mercy!” cried Irene, bouncing about on the 
cushions. ““He means to kill us!” 

“Idiot!” muttered Clem. ‘Who told him he 
could drive a car!” 

Irene giggled. 

“You're jealous,” she charged. “You never 
could turn a corner like that, on three wheels 
and everything, without landing in the ditch.” 
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“T’ve never tried,” returned Clem. ‘‘I have too 
much respect for my car.” 

In due course they arrived at Stella’s house 
and Len again sounded a salvo on his horn. He 
jumped out, however, as Stella appeared on the 
porch, and ran up the steps to meet her. 

In the tonneau of Len’s car Clem chuckled. 

“Those two seem to like each other,” he ob- 
served. 

“H’m!” returned Irene and added cryptically, 
“T’m glad for more reasons than one that we’re 
going to Desert Valley.” 

Before Clem could question her further, 
Stella and Leonard reached the car. 

“Hello, everybody!” 

Stella was a little breathless, and there was an 
unusual soft eagerness about her that Irene 
found very appealing. 

“Becoming, too,” she thought. “TI don’t know 
when I’ve seen Stella look so attractive.” 

Aloud she said: 

“Hello yourself! Did you think we were never 
coming ?” : 

“You are a bit late. But I don’t mind. I was 
talking to Dad about Desert Valley. He’s sold 
on the idea. I really think he’d like to go with us 
if he could spare the time off from business.” 

_ “Well, why not? He would be a real addition 
to the party.” 

“And does she say anything about us? No!” 
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Len flung the protest over his shoulder as he 
swerved into the street where Betty lived. “Does 
she ask us to go to Desert Valley? At the risk of 
seeming to repeat myself, I reiterate, ‘No!’ ” 

Irene saw Stella look at Len quickly, then 
away again. 

“Tf you were asked—could you?” 

Len smiled at her. 

“Try asking me!” he said. 

Now Len’s eyes were on Stella and not on the 
road—where they certainly should have been— 
with the result that he very nearly crashed the 
tail-light of a car that had come to a stop in the 
road directly ahead of them. 

“Watch out!” cried Irene. 

Len ground on the brakes and the car came to 
a standstill within a fraction of an inch of the 
one in front. Irene was thrown forward, and 
only Clem’s arm saved her from bumping her 
nose on the front seat. 

“Goodness !”’ she giggled. “No lack of thrills 
tonight.” 

“You're all right?” asked Clem anxiously. 
“No teeth missing ?”’ 

“T don’t think so,” returned Irene gravely. 
“But to make sure [’ll look in a mirror the 
minute I get inside.” 

Len had helped Stella to the ground and now 
stood with his hand on the door amiably regard- 
ing the two remaining passengers. 
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“T admit I stopped with more speed than 
skill.” 

“Lucky your brakes worked,” Irene retorted. 
“And very clever of you to stop right in front 
of Betty’s house!” 

“Wasn’t it?” grinned Len. “That’s Hal 
Duckworth’s car I almost ruined.” 

“So it is,” said Stella. “Carolyn must be here 
then. Oh, do come on! We’re probably the last.” 

As Stella ran up the steps she thought she de- 
tected a movement among the bushes at the side 
of the road. She thought nothing of it, however, 
until a rope suddenly whizzed through the air, 
encircling her, Len Dorset, Clem and Irene in 
its snake-like coils. 

“Oh, my goodness!” she cried. “What is it?” 

A burst of laughter greeted the remark, and 
at the same moment the rope was drawn tighter, 
holding the quartette securely. 

Girls and boys swarmed from the house and 
from behind clumps of shrubbery on the lawn. 
They were all there, married girls and single, 
husbands and boy friends. 

Betty held “Mr. Wags,” her beloved pet 
spaniel, aloft, and cried joyfully: 

“Bite ’em, Wagsy. This is your chance. They 
can’t get away from you!” 

Hereupon Mr. Wags barked amiably and 
tried to lick Betty’s face. 

“You would go to the wild and woolly West,” 
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taunted bright-eyed Mollie Billette Anderson. 
“Now, how do you like this taste of it?” 

“Who threw the lariat ?”” Stella demanded. 

“Tt was Allen,” drawled Grace Ford Haley— 
a slightly stouter but still pretty Grace. “You 
didn’t know that was one of his accomplish- 
ments, did you?” 

“Allen’s thinking of going on the vaude- 
ville stage,” said Frank Haley, keeping a per- 
fectly straight face. 

“Don’t pull the rope too tight, Allen,” cau- 
tioned Amy Blackford—the same Amy Black- 
ford of the old days, gentle and sweet and 
thoughtful of others. “You might hurt them,” 

“We don’t mind,” said Len, who had slipped 
his arm between Stella and the rope. “In fact, 
we like it.” 

“Speak for yourself,” Stella retorted, flush- 
ing. “I think the rope ¢s a bit tight, Allen, if you 
don’t mind.” 

“Well, bring them inside,” commanded Betty, 
dimpling. “Don’t dare let them go, Allen, till we 
get them into the living room.” 

“Come along, then,” laughed Allen, giving 
the rope a gentle tug. “If the prisoners will come 
peaceably i 

“We're coming, aren’t we?” demanded Irene. 
“Only it’s a bit hard to walk in a circle. Did 
you ever try it? Oh dear, Clem, I stepped on 
your foot!” 
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“Call me that again,” dared Clem, “and you 
may step on my other foot!” 

Amid general hilarity the “prisoners” were 
herded into Betty’s pretty living room where 
they were promptly released. 

“This lassoing business has its points,” 
laughed Len. “You may practice on us any time 
you like, Allen.” 

“Sure,” agreed Clem, grinning. “Don’t you 
know any more tricks ?” 

Allen agreed that he did—stacks of them, but 
here Betty took a hand in the proceedings. 

“We'll have no lariat-throwing in here, Allen 
Washburn! I have some respect for the furni- 
ture——” 

“Tf for none of your friends,” chuckled Irene. 

“JT never meant it that way,” denied Betty. “I 
do value my friends above the furniture, really. 
At the same time, if you could see Allen in the 
throes of lariat practice—well, I’d just rather 
have it done outside.” 

“Wait till we get back from Desert Valley,” 
warned Lota. “We girls will be giving Allen 
points on lariat-throwing.” 

“And broncho-busting,” added Meg. 

“Hold on,” laughed Allen. “I never claimed to 
be an authority on broncho-busting. And you 
can’t learn that in a correspondence course, 
either.” 

“Desert Valley! It sounds fascinating,” said 
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Mollie. “Tell us all about it, girls. What do you 
expect to do when you get out there?” 

“Mostly we expect to ride,” said Carolyn, her 
eyes sparkling with anticipation. “I have a 
gorgeous riding habit, but you should see 
Stella’s. Enough to make even the cowboys sit 
up and take notice.” 

“Lucky cowboys!” said Len. 

“How do you know?” laughed Stella. “You 
haven’t even seen the suit.” 

“But I know the girl,”’ retorted Len. “And I 
intend to see the suit!” 

Betty laughed and motioned Allen to roll up 
the small rugs on the polished floor. 

“They want to be alone,” she said. “Let’s be 
tactful—and dance.” 

In a jiffy the boys rolled up the rugs and set 
the furniture against the wall. Hal Duckworth 
slid across the room and turned the dials of the 
radio until he found exactly the right dance 
orchestra. 

“All set!” cried Dick Blossom. He caught 
Meg in his arms and whirled her out on the 
floor. “Let’s start the ball rolling, Lo. What 
say! ??? 

“Only it isn’t Lota,” his partner laughed. “Tt 
happens to be Meg!” 

A shout went up from the rest of the com- 
pany and poor Dick turned scarlet. 

“One guess is as good as another, old boy!” 
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Hal slapped him on the shoulder as he passed 
by with Carolyn. “Better luck next time!” 

Dick regarded his partner reproachfully. Meg 
chuckled. 

“Don’t look at me like that! I’m not to blame 
if I happen to be Meg. Is it my fault if I look 
like my twin sister?” 

“Perhaps not,” admitted Dick with a reluc- 
tant grin. “But you don’t have to dress alike. 
Now that thing you have on——” 

“Meaning my gown?” queried Meg with 
dignity. 

“Sure, that’s just another word for it.” 

“Is there anything wrong with my dress?” 
queried Meg, still with dignity. 

“It’s slick,” protested Dick. “Only it’s yellow 
and has tucks—if that’s what you call those 
things at the neck———” 

“Go on,” Meg begged him in a sepulchral 
tone. “You interest me strangely !” 

“Well,” Dick floundered, “it’s a ripping 
dress af 

“Ripping!” exclaimed Meg in mock alarm. 
“Where?” 

“Oh, you know what I mean!” cried poor 
Dick. “It’s a nice dress—good-looking and all 
that——” 

““Thank you, Sir, she said!’”’ Meg tried to 
drop him a curtsey, which is very difficult to do 
while dancing as anyone knows who has tried it. 
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Dick stumbled and stepped hard on Meg’s 
right foot. As he tried to recover himself he 
stepped still harder, this time on his partner’s 
left foot. 

“Ouch!” said Meg. 

“Sorry,” mumbled Dick, red to the roots of 
his hair. “I’m a clumsy goof.” 

“But about the dress?” urged Meg. “You 
were saying - 

“Tt’s exactly the same as Lota’s,” Dick 
blurted. “Even to that thing around your neck.” 

Meg fingered the pearl necklace. Her expres- 
sion was outrageously innocent. 

“Tt isn’t a thing, Dick dear,” she protested. 
“These are genuine imitation pearls and they 
cost one ninety-five at a special sale.” 

“You do it on purpose!” 

“What?” 

“You dress just the same, down to the least 
little detail, just to annoy me,” blurted poor 
Dick, “I never can tell you apart. You even have 
freckles in the same place.” 

“Well, we can’t help that—the freckles, I 
mean. Don’t look so fierce, please, Dick. You 
frighten me!” 

“There should be a law,” grumbled Dick, “to 
prevent twins dressing alike. At least, they 
should be made to wear some distinguishing 
mark.” 

“Like a pink or blue ribbon about the wrist,” 
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suggested Meg. “Or perhaps jade and pearl ear- 
rings.” 

“You may laugh,” said Dick solemnly, “but 
I assure you it is no laughing matter.” 

“I’m quite sure it isn’t,” Meg nodded. As 
Frank Haley tapped Dick on the shoulder she 
added with a laugh, ““Why not write to our con- 
gressman, Dick? He might introduce a bill or 
something.” 

Dick watched her dance off with Frank, then, 
with a resigned shake of the head, went to 
search for Lota. 

“T’'ll get in at least one dance with her,” he 
thought, “while I’m sure which twin is which!” 

It was a lovely party, as Betty’s always were. 
The guests danced until they were tired, then 
went to the dining room where Betty had set out 
refreshments on table and buffet. 

“It’s a case of self-serve,” the hostess told 
them. “Each one help himself, and if you don’t 
get enough, it’s your own fault.” 

There were plates of chicken salad and dainty 
three-cornered sandwiches filled with cream 
cheese, chopped nuts and olives. For the thirsty 
there was a great punch bowl brimming over 
with the juice of oranges and grapefruit. 

“Nice!” approved Stella. She put an arm 
about the Little Captain. “You must have ex- 
pected a swarm of locusts, Betty dear.” 

Betty chuckled. 
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“T know the Outdoor Girls,”’ she said. “And 
their friends.” 

Sometime during the course of refreshments 
the conversation swung around to Desert Valley 
and there it remained, while the girls discussed 
animatedly their plans for a pleasant and event- 
ful summer. 

“We were so disappointed about our club 
pins,” Stella remarked. “Those we liked were 
too expensive—oh !” 

She interrupted herself and pointed toward 
the hall. ““There’s—something out there!” 


CHAPTER V 
IN THE HALL 


STELLA’s abrupt exclamation threw the party 
into confusion. Len jumped to his feet so quickly 
that his chair went over with a bang. The girls 
squealed and Meg cried, “Maybe it’s a burglar. 
Better take your guns, boys!” 

“Get your lariat ready, Allen,” giggled Irene. 

They surged into the hall, chattering and 
laughing and pushing for a better view. Nothing 
was there! 

“But I saw someone,” Stella insisted. “I did!’ 

“You must have dreamed it, Stell,” said Lota. 
“The hall is as empty as a church on Monday 
morning.” 

“But I tell you I saw someone move,” Stella 
insisted. “It was out here, just beyond the 
shadow of the dining-room door.” 

“Well, there’s noth——” Betty was begin- 
ning to say when she suddenly stopped short. 
Her pretty mouth tightened to a firm line and a 
dangerous light gleamed in her eye. “Oh, you 
little rascal!” she cried, and darted forward. 

In a moment Betty reappeared, holding in her 
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arms an adorable, squirming bit of humanity— 
curly-haired, blue-eyed Betty the Second. 

“Let me down, Mummy, let me down,” com- 
manded the mite. “Bettykins wants nice c’eam!” 

“Bettykins wants nice spanking,” scolded 
Betty. “What did Mummy tell you about staying 
in bed?” 

“No ’pankin’, Mummy, no ’pankin’,” begged 
Betty the Second. “Me be dood!” 

“Oh, the adorable darling!” cried Stella, 
snatching the little girl from the arms of Betty 
the First. “You come with Aunt Stella, pet. 
She'll give you some ‘nice c’eam.’ ” 

“Nice ’Tella,” beamed Betty the Second, pat- 
ting Stella’s head with her chubby little fists. 
“Nice, nice *Tella.” 

Despite Betty’s protests, Bettykins was borne 
in triumph to the dining room where she was 
enthroned on Stella’s knee and provided with a 
plate of ice cream by Len. 

There followed an hour of reckless spoiling, 
during which Bettykins reigned supreme, while 
Bettykins’s mother complained that they were 
ruining her darling child. 

“She won’t be a bit of good after this—not a 
bit,” wailed Betty. “Do let me take her off to 
bed!” 

Eventually Betty had her own way and Betty- 
kins was carried off to her crib, complaining 
loudly at such unfeeling treatment. 
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“You see what you’ve done,” said Betty, 
striving to look severe. “I hope you're satis- 
fied.” 

“Let’s dance some more,” suggested Allen. 
“T’ll find some music.” 

He tuned in to a roof garden program where 
a jazz band was still busily at work. The guests 
swung off to the tune of a new waltz. 

“Nice music,” observed Clem, dancing with 
Trene. 

“H’m,” murmured his partner absent- 
mindedly. “Very nice. Clem,” she added after a 
moment, “do you see anything of Stella?” 

“Stella? Why yes, she went outside some time 
ago—with Len Dorset, I think.” 

“She would!” retorted Irene, and left Clem 
abruptly in the middle of the floor. 

“Hey, where you going ?” he demanded. 

“Stay where you are, that’s a good boy. Pll 
be back in a minute—or maybe three.” 

Clem frowned, shrugged resignedly, and a 
moment later cut in on Carolyn. 

“Let’s finish out this waltz,” he begged. 
“Rene has deserted me.” 

Meanwhile Irene had found Stella. She, 
Stella, was in a corner of the porch, talking and 
laughing gaily with a young man—Len Dorset, 
of course. 

“Maybe we'll stumble across a gold mine 
while we’re in Desert Valley,” Irene heard her 
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say. “Or maybe we'll come across a treasure of 
precious stones hidden under a rock or ina cave. 
Then,” with a chuckle of delight at the pros- 
pect, “we Outdoor Girls can afford to have gem- 
set club pins.” 

“Meanwhile,” Len Dorset said, “I think T’ll 
stay home and look for precious stones to put in 
another kind of jewelry.” 

“Oh dear,” thought Irene, “this is getting 
worse and worse! It must be stopped!” 

She stepped forward with a little apologetic 
cough. 

“Sorry to intrude——” 

“Don’t be silly,” cried Stella. “Len and I just 
stepped out for a breath of air. It’s frightfully 
warm inside.” 

“Isn’t it?” agreed Irene politely. “I think we’d 
better be starting home, anyway, don’t you, 
Stell? It’s very late.” 

“Mercy!” cried Stella in genuine surprise. 
“Whoever would have thought it? Well,” rising 
resignedly, “if we must, we must. But what a 
beautiful party it’s been. I hate to go home!” 

“So say we all,” agreed Irene. “But the nicest 
parties must end, you know.” 

“Worse luck!” said Leonard Dorset. 

The party broke up reluctantly, with many 
promises from each friend to write during the 
summer. 

“Have a good time in Desert Valley,” called 
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Betty as the active Outdoor Girls and their 
friends scrambled into the waiting motors. 

“And don’t bring any cowboys home with 
you,” added Will Ford. 

“T wish we were going, too,” said Amy wist- 
fully. 

“Maybe,” said brown-eyed Mollie, ‘“some- 
time we will!” 

“Now see here, young woman,” chided Roy 
Anderson, doting husband of Mollie, “you can’t 
go dashing off to the ends of the earth any more. 
You have a home and a husband to look after. 
Don’t forget that.” 

“T’m not forgetting it,” said Mollie, and 
added loyally, “I don’t want to, either !’” 

After Betty’s party—they all agreed it had 
been a great success—the girls embarked with 
enthusiasm upon the last-minute preparations 
for the trip to Desert Valley. 

Sunday night found them packed down to the 
last handkerchief and stocking. Train tickets, 
bought by Daniel Tower a week before, reposed 
snugly in pocketbooks; traveling suits had been 
brushed and refurbished ; shoes polished till they 
shone. 

“Nothing to do now but go to bed and hope 
for a fine day tomorrow,” said Lota Bronson to 
her twin. 

The sisters were in their pretty bedroom at 
the Tower cottage, undressing for the night. 
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Lota stood at the window, brush in hand, and 
stared at the dark bulk of the Dann house over 
the hedge. 

“T wish someone would buy or rent that 
place,” she said. “It looks frightfully gloomy. 
Like a haunted house.” 

“T guess no one wants it after the scandal 
about Homer Dann,” said Meg. She glanced im- 
patiently at her twin. “Better stop mooning at 
the window and come to bed, Lo. Have to make 
an early start tomorrow, you know.” 

“Do you think you have to remind me?” Lota 
protested. Her face glowed in the moonlight that 
streamed through the window. “Don’t you sup- 
pose I know that tomorrow means—Desert 
Valley?” 


CHAPTER VI 
AN ODD ENCOUNTER 


THE Outdoor Girls awoke next morning to a 
driving rain. The window panes streamed with 
it; the ground was sodden with it. Rosebushes in 
the pretty gardens of Deepdale drooped beneath 
the weight of moisture. Flower beds were spread 
with bright-hued petals. 

Stella sat up in bed and pushed rumpled hair 
from sleepy eyes. 

“Nice weather, this is!” 

“For ducks,” mumbled Irene sleepily. “Being 
only a goose, I don’t approve of it. Where are 
you going, Stella?” 

“To close the window. It’s raining cats and 
dogs all over the floor!” 

Irene chuckled. 

“Well, if you must laugh!” Stella sat on the 
edge of the bed and stared disconsolately out of 
the window. “I can’t see anything funny about 
a day like this. It makes me mad.” 

“T’m raging inwardly myself,’ Irene con- 
fessed. She sat up in bed and hugged her knees. 
“Tf I appear to smile, take no notice of it. I’m 
really longing to bite someone!” 
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“Get up and dress now, or we'll miss the 
train,” said Stella with a reluctant smile. “No 
use arguing with you when you’re in this mood.” 

In the end they actually had to rush. Stella’s 
bedroom clock proved to be almost ten minutes 
slow, a thing which, she warmly contended, had 
never happened before. 

“The clock is always right,” she declared. 
“T’ve never known it to lose or gain a minute 
since Dad gave it to me, and that’s four years 
ago.” 

“Oh, well, it’s turned contrary, like the 
weather,” chuckled Irene. “Stell,” she added, 
pointing an accusing finger at her friend, “I do 
believe you have on one of my stockings. Look! 
Those you are wearing aren’t mates!” 

Stella’s mouth dropped as she glanced down 
at her shapely ankles. One of them was clothed 
in tan colored hose, the other in gunmetal! 

“Well, I do look a bit odd,” she admitted, 
smiling in response to Irene’s hilarious giggle. 
“Which stocking will you have—the gunmetal ?” 

“It happens to match the one I have on,” 
gasped Irene. “Fling it over, that’s a dear. And 
if you don’t mind, Stell, I should like to wear 
my own dress!” 

Reaching the dining room at last, they found 
Mr. Sibley already at breakfast. He pushed back 
his grapefruit and glanced at the clock. 

“Aren’t you late?” he asked. 
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“Don’t remind us, Dad,” Stella begged. “It 
will be a miracle if we make the train at all.” 

“Not quite as bad as that, I guess.” Mr. Sib- 
ley took out his own watch and glanced at it. 
“You have about twenty minutes. I'll run you 
to the station in my car.” 

While they finished their breakfast, Mr. Sib- 
ley went around to the garage and started the 
car. When Irene and Stella appeared a few 
minutes later the car awaited them in the drive- 
way, its engine faintly purring. 

“Wish we could go all the way by motor,” 
said Irene. 

“Might be fun,” agreed Stella, “but think of 
the time it would take! I’d rather be piloting a 
plane. Maybe some day we’ll own one.” 

As the girls scrambled into the tonneau, Mr. 
Sibley threw in the clutch and the car backed 
slowly. 

“Rest of the girls going to meet you at the 
station?” asked Mr. Sibley. 

“So they said. And for goodness’ sake, step 
on it, Dad, or we'll never make that train!” 

“Such language!” laughed Mr. Sibley in mock 
reproof. “Did I understand you to say ‘Step on 
it ?’ 9 

“In other words, give her the gas,” retorted 
Irene, adorably impudent. 

The next moment she and Stella cried out in 
alarm as the car skidded around the corner on 
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two wheels, narrowly missed a lamp-post, and 
sped on down the street. 

“Ow-w!”’ gasped Stella. “Do be careful, 
Dad!” 

“Too fast for you?” asked Mr. Sibley, laugh- 
ing at her. “I was merely obeying orders.” 

They swept up to the station in great style. 
Mr. Sibley dropped them there and, pleading a 
rush of work, went on to his office. 

Stella and Irene rounded a corner of the sta- 
tion waiting-room and came upon Meg and Lota 
Bronson with Dick Blossom. Carolyn, it ap- 
peared, had not yet arrived. 

“She has just three minutes,” said Stella, 
frowning at her wrist watch. “I hope she won’t 
be late.” 

“Hello! Here they are!” said a voice behind 
them, 

Stella looked around and saw Len Dorset at 
her elbow. 

“Why didn’t you wait for us?” he demanded, 
plainly aggrieved. “Clem and I just dashed 
around to your house, only to find the birds had 
flown.” 

“ ‘Dashed’ is right,” grinned Clem and added, 
with apparent irrelevance, “It’s a fine morning 
for skidding!” 

“We found that out, didn’t we, Rene?” 
laughed Stella. “Dad taxied us over and I can 
tell you he made time. Oh-h—what’s that?” 
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“The train whistle, my love,” said Meg. “And 
here it comes—not the whistle, but the train, you 
understand.” 

“And Carolyn not here!’ wailed Stella. 
“What could have happened to her! If she 
makes us miss the train sf 

“Here they come now,” cried Irene, rising 
on tip-toe to see over Stella’s head. “Carolyn and 
Hal. They came in his car, of course.” 

“Hello, everybody!’ Carolyn embraced them 
all, her pretty face flushed with the last-minute 
rush. “We did make it, thanks to Hal. Oh, 
where did I put my handbag?” 

“T have it,” returned Hal, but refused to sur- 
render the grip when Carolyn held out her hand 
for it. “I’ll see you on the train,” he told her. 

The train stopped and the young folks surged 
toward it. 

“Come along, Meg, Lota,” cried Dick Blos- 
som, With a suitcase in each hand he paused to 
grin triumphantly at the twins. “This is one time 
when I don’t have to know which of you is 
which. I’m taking you both!” 

The boys had barely time to settle the girls 
and their belongings when a blast of the whistle 
warned them that the train was about to pull 
out. They thrust various packages containing 
books and candy into the girls’ hands and dashed 
to the exit. 

Len was the last to leave, and before he went 
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bent down and whispered something in Stella’s 
ear. Stella smiled and nodded. Len shouted jubi- 
lantly “Right-o!” and made a belated rush for 
the door. The train was already in motion but 
the young fellow swung from it easily. He stood 
for some time on the platform, disregarding the 
rain. He stood there until the train reached the 
curve, rounded it, and finally disappeared. Then 
he turned up his coat collar and ran for shelter. 

Meanwhile, Irene was soundly berating a 
starry-eyed Stella. 

“You and Len Dorset have a secret.” 

Stella made a face at her. 

“Smarty!” she said provokingly. “How did 
you know?” 

“Oh, well!” Irene was offended. “If that’s the 
way you are going to act!” 

“How would you like me to act?” Stella’s 
tone was sweetly reasonable, but mischief 
danced in her eyes. 

“You might tell me what Len said to you and 
why he shouted ‘Right-o’ like a loony and made 
a dash for the door. Friends,” reproachfully, 
“tell each other things.” 

“But if I told you it wouldn’t be a secret,” 
Stella reminded her. “And what’s the use of 
having a secret if you go right to work and tell 
it?” 

Thereupon, as though to put an end to the 
subject, Stella took a small green-enameled case 
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from her purse, opened it, and began to powder 
her nose. She had finished and was about to 
return the compact to her pocket-book when she 
was startled by a sharp voice speaking, as it 
were, directly over her head. 

“Well!” said the voice. “So you found it!” 

Stella glanced up at the speaker. The latter 
was a superior young person of about Stella’s 
own age. She was very, very pretty in a pink and 
gold sort of way and her clothes were the kind 
to make one gasp. The girl’s beauty was marred 
for the moment, however, by a petulant, angry 
expression that etched lines in her white fore- 
head and spoiled the lovely curve of her mouth. 
Now she met Stella’s glance and stretched out 
her hand imperiously. 

“T’ll take it, if you don’t mind!” 

It was a command, not a request. Stella could 
see that the girl was addressing her, though for 
what reason she could not imagine. 

“Take what?” she asked. 

“My compact,’ retorted the pretty girl 
sharply. “You have it in your hand!” 

Stella glanced down at the green-enameled 
case. 

“You are mistaken,” she said. “The compact 
is mine.” 

“I never heard such nonsense!” said the 
stranger. ““The compact is mine! Give it to me 
—at once!” 


CHAPTER VII 
MARTIA NOTLEY 


STELLA rose slowly to her feet and faced the 
angry girl. She was more astonished than an- 
noyed by the situation. It was so bewildering— 
like something out of “Alice in Wonderland.” 
She almost expected to see the White Rabbit 
rise from one of the seats and scurry off down 
the aisle! She said, with a half-smile: 

“Tt seems silly to make such a fuss about noth- 
ing 

“Are you going to give me my compact?” the 
other girl cut in. 

“No,” said Stella coldly, “I certainly am not. 
The vanity case belongs to me. Why should I be 
so foolish as to give you something that belongs 
to me?” 

“Oh!” cried the girl furiously. “You are im- 
pertinent! I shall call the conductor !” 

“Here! Here! What’s this?” A tall, fine- 
looking man came up behind the angry girl and 
put an authoritative hand on her shoulder. 

The girl wheeled about and faced him. Her 
blue eyes flashed fire. 

“You must do something about this, Father,” 
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she cried. “That girl has my compact, the one 
Mother bought me in Paris. You must make her 
return it.” 

The man raised his eyebrows quizzically. 

““Must’?” he repeated. “That is a strong 
word, Martia, my dear. You forget that I must 
do only what I think is right.” 

“But she has my compact, Father,” the pretty 
girl persisted. 

Two eyes as blue as the sky were turned upon 
Stella. 

“Have you, my dear?” asked the gentleman 
with a quizzical smile. 

Stella shook her head. Despite her annoyance 
she found herself liking Martia’s father. There 
was something about his smile that tugged at 
her heartstrings. 

“My compact was bought in Deepdale, not in 
Paris,” she said. “And there is not a doubt in 
the world that it belongs to me. It was a Christ- 
mas present from one of my friends. See, it has 
my initials engraved on the cover.” 

She held up the case for Martia’s angry in- 
spection. There, plainly engraved on the cover 
of the pretty little trinket, was the monogram 
sie ai 

“You see!” said the gentleman with a re- 
lieved air. “It is never wise, Martia, to make 
accusations unless you are sure of your case.” 

At this point a slender, sweet-faced lady rose 
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from her seat across the aisle and touched the 
pretty girl’s shoulder. 

“T guess this is your vanity case, my dear,” 
she said. “I saw it drop from your hand and roll 
along the aisle. When I moved my foot I felt it 
under my seat.” 

Martia accepted the green case—it was almost 
identical in size, shape and color to Stella’s— 
and dropped it into the pocket of her swagger 
sports coat without a word of thanks to the 
woman who had restored it to her. 

“At least,” said the spoiled girl with her head 
in the air, “there is one honest person on this 
train!” 

Under the circumstances the remark was so 
manifestly unfair and ridiculous that Stella did 
what was probably the best thing she could have 
done at the moment. She burst out laughing. 

Pretty, spoiled Martia gave her one outraged 
look and marched off down the aisle, head high. 

Martia’s father lingered, his eyes twinkling in 
sympathy with Stella’s mirth. 

“T am glad you can take it that way, my 
dear,” he said. “I feel I must apologize for my 
daughter. She is accustomed to having her own 
way and I fear she is sometimes more than a 
little rude.” 

“Tt’s all right,” said Stella generously. “I 
wasn’t angry, really. It was all too funny. 
Please don’t think any more about it.” 
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“T won’t, if you won’t,” smiled the gentleman. 
He drew a card from his pocket and handed it 
to Stella. “This is my address when in 
America,” he said. “If I can ever be of service 
to you, please don’t hesitate to call on me. I feel 
I owe you some recompense,” he added with a 
smile, “for a very bad five minutes.” 

He turned away, paused for a moment to 
thank the sweet-faced lady who had returned his 
daughter’s compact, then moved up the aisle and 
into another car. 

“T can’t understand,” Stella mused aloud, 
“how such an awful girl could have such a cork- 
ing dad!’ 

“Can you imagine the life she leads him!” 
Carolyn, leaning over the back of the seat, 
chuckled enjoyably. “I shouldn’t want to be in 
his place. No sir, not for a lot of money.” 

“What’s his name, Stell?” asked Meg curi- 
ously. ‘“‘Let’s have a look at his card.” 

“His name is John Notley,” said Stella, read- 
ing from the card. “And his address—oh, my 
goodness 8 

“What now?” demanded Lota, craning to 
look over Stella’s shoulder. 

“The address is 163 Rue Blanc, Paris, 
France!” 

“And he said it was his American address,” 
Irene remembered. “Perhaps he gave you the 
wrong card. That must be it.” 
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_ “And perhaps he was just having a little joke 
with us,” said Meg dryly. “You never can tell.” 
“T can,” declared Stella stoutly. “Such a joke 
wouldn’t be Mr. Notley’s idea of humor. He’s 
nice.” 

“Well, it doesn’t matter, anyway,” said Meg 
carelessly. ““We probably won’t see either him 
or his precious daughter again.” 

“As far as the daughter is concerned,” said 


- Stella with a rueful chuckle, “I can do without 


her indefinitely !” 

How fervently Stella was to echo that 
thought in the days to come! Perhaps it was just 
as well for her peace of mind at the moment 
that she could not foresee the future. 

Now she slipped Mr. Notley’s card into her 
pocket and tried to banish the unpleasant episode 
of the vanity case entirely from her mind. The 
attempt was so successful that by the time the 
porter came through with his first summons to 
luncheon she had forgotten the very existence of 
Mr. Notley and his pretty, spoiled daughter. 

They had a meal that was a full course affair 
and seemed more like dinner than luncheon. 
Afterward, curled up in the comfortable pull- 
man seats, they dozed away the effects of the 
heavy food. Before they knew it, it was evening 
and time to eat again. 

“T can’t do it,” Meg declared. “The way I feel 
now it would be a shame to look an honest din- 
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ner in the face. You girls go ahead. Eat if you 
must, but I’ll stay here.” 

“No dinner at all?” asked Stella. 

“No dinner at all,” returned Meg with firm- 
ness. “Now run along, my children. I’m bound 
for the observation platform and a breath of 
fresh air.” 

“You will be ravenous by morning,” Lota 
warned her. 

Meg drew back her lips in a simulated snarl, 
showing two rows of strong white teeth. 

“The better to eat you with, my dear,” she 
growled in the tone of the wolf in Little Red 
Riding Hood. 

In the end Meg had her way. When the other 
girls started for the diner she slipped away and 
washed her face, scrubbing it dry with a rough 
towel. Feeling much refreshed, she decided not 
to return to her seat but to wander through the 
train and see what she might discover of in- 
terest. 

The cars had an emptied look, for many of 
the passengers had rushed to answer the first 
dinner call. Meg continued to wander through 
them until the opening of a door brought a rush 
of cool air with it and she knew she had reached 
the observation platform. 

“Nice!” she thought. “With everyone in to 
dinner I shall be quite alone out here.” 

Having just thought this, Meg may be for- 
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given for a startled exclamation as a deep voice 
said almost in her ear: 

“How do you do? Nice out here, isn’t it ?” 

“Who—are you?” asked Meg. She frowned 
into the darkness, striving to make out the 
owner of the voice. She could see nothing but 
the shadowy outlines of a man. He stood within 
a foot or two of her, his arms folded on the high 
railing of the platform. 

“T am sorry if I startled you,” the stranger 
went on. “I recognized you as you stood in the 
doorway with the car lights shining on you. You 
are one of the young ladies, I believe, whom I 
had the pleasure of meeting this morning. My 
name is Notley, John Notley.” 

“Oh yes,” cried Meg. “I know you now, Mr. 
Notley. I thought your voice was familiar, 
but . 

“You can’t see in the dark,” Mr. Notley fin- 
ished for her, laughing. “Well, that is a defect 
you share with most of us humans. Though 
there was a time,” he added thoughtfully, “when 
I could see in the dark almost as well as a cat.” 

“You could!” cried Meg, incredulous but in- 
terested. 

“Vou learn the trick,” Mr. Notley explained, 
“from living much in the open. While riding the 
range at night rounding up cattle, or sleeping on 
a blanket under the stars, one develops that 
strange, super-sensitiveness of sight and hear- 
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ing that all wild animals possess. You notice a 
leaf fall to the ground an incredible distance 
away, you can hear the sleepy rustlings of birds 
in the nest, you can see the wraith-like shadow 
of a slinking beast against a background of 
deeper shadows. You become for the time like 
the creatures of prairie and forest. And once 
having learned their language,” he added in a 
voice that was suddenly wistful and remote, 
“you never quite—forget.” 

Meg was silent, caught in the vague sadness 
of her companion’s mood. He was an enigma to 
her, this man who called himself John Notley of 
the Rue Blanc, Paris, France, yet talked like one 
who knew the West and loved it. There had been 
homesickness in his voice when he spoke of the 
prairie; yet it was hard to see in this suave and 
polished man of the world a cowboy who had 
spurred his horse to the round-up and had spent 
nights wrapped in a blanket under the stars. 

As though he had forgotten her presence 
there beside him, Mr. Notley spoke again. More 
accustomed to the darkness now, Meg could see 
his strong hands clutch the railing close to her, 
could hear the triumph, the eager longing in his 
voice as he cried out: 

“For ten years I have been an ex-patriot. I 
have lived among strangers and learned strange 
manners of living. But now I am going home— 
home to Desert Valley!’ 


CHAPTER VIII 
EAST RED ROCK 


“Anp so,” said Meg, “that’s that!” 

She leaned back in her seat and regarded her 
friends with shining eyes. 

“There was a whole story in the way he said 
it. You should have heard him. It made me want 
to cry.” 

“But why?” demanded Carolyn. “I mean, 
why should you want to cry when he seemed so 
happy about going home—to Desert Valley?” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Meg thoughtfully. 
“Except that I got the impression, somehow, 
that Mr. Notley isn’t a happy man. He likes go- 
ing back to the ranch where he spent all his 
boyhood, but there’s something else that’s 
worrying him and making him miserable.” 

“Probably that nip-nosey daughter of his,” 
said Lota. “Imagine her living on a ranch!” 

“But why should Mr. Notley give me a card 
with his Paris address,” frowned Stella, “when 
he expects to stay in America for weeks, maybe 
months to come?” 

“He explained that,” Meg said quickly. “You 
see, on most of his cards he had scratched out 
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the Paris address and written down that of 
Desert Valley. He gave you one of the others by 
mistake.” 

“So we are to have Martia Notley with us at 
Desert Valley,” mused Irene. She chuckled and 
her eyes danced with mischievous anticipation. 
“Let’s teach her to ride, Stell—what do you 
say?” 

“T’ll teach her nothing!” said the leader with 
spirit. “All I ask of that girl is that she keep 
her distance!” 

“I imagine we shan’t see much of her,” 
soothed Meg. “Mr. Notley’s prairie lands touch 
the Craddock camp on the east but from all he 
said I guess his ranch is a big one. Plenty of 
room for Martia and for us, too,” she con- 
cluded. 

“Did Mr. Notley say anything about the 
Craddock camp?” asked Irene curiously. 

“He knows Myra and Eslik Craddock,” Meg 
affirmed. “He says they are old friends of his. 
He was interested when I told him we were go- 
ing there. It seemed to surprise him,” she added 
with a chuckle, “that girls could be satisfied with 
the sort of thing we'll get at the camp—out- 
door life, you know, riding and roughing it. He 
said he’d like to interest Martia in that kind of 
life.” 

“A fine chance,” scoffed Carolyn. “Imagine 
the lovely Martia tearing down a canyon or 
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riding out in a sandstorm. One day would be 
enough for her.” 

“Well, I only hope Mr. Notley keeps her away 
from Craddock Camp,” said Stella. “I want to 
enjoy my vacation!” 

Except for an occasional glimpse of them in 
the dining car the Outdoor Girls saw nothing 
more of Mr. Notley and his daughter until after 
their arrival at Craddock Camp. 

The train trip had been unusually pleasant 
and interesting. The girls told themselves they 
had enjoyed every minute of it; yet as they 
neared Red Rock station—the point nearest to 
Craddock Camp—they found themselves becom- 
ing thrilled at the thought that the end of the 
journey was in sight. 

“We'll soon be there!” cried Carolyn, stuffing 
last-minute toilet articles into her grip. “I ean 
hardly wait to see what the camp will be like.” 

“Only ten minutes more,” said Meg, consult- 
ing her wrist watch. “Better get your hat on, 
i, 

“Better take one last look around, Rene,” 
Stella cautioned, “In case you’ve left something. 
You generally do.” 

Irene obediently departed, returning in a few 
moments holding aloft triumphantly a handker- 
chief belonging to her chum. 

“Tt’s yours, Stella. It has your initials on it, 
and anyway, I’d recognize it by the little pink 
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rosebuds in the corner. Now who is the care- 
less one?” 

“The evidence is against me,” said Stella 
gayly. “I may as well admit my fault. Girls!” 
she called excitedly, “here’s the station. Have we 
everything ?” 

“Tf we haven’t,” Meg retorted, “it’s too late 
now to worry!” 

A few moments later they stood on the 
sagging planks of the station platform and 
watched the train pull out. 

“So this is Red Rock!’ remarked Meg. 

The town was not much at which to look. A 
few straggling shacks, and a long building bear- 
ing the sign “General Store” over a sagging 
porch were all that could be seen from the sta- 
tion of the town of Red Rock. 

Several men lounged on the porch of the gen- 
eral store. For the most part they were dressed 
in nondescript clothing, but the girls noticed 
that they had two things in common. Each wore 
a wide sombrero and carried a pistol slung to his 
hip by means of a cartridge belt. A rough- 
looking crowd; not necessarily vicious, but rude 
and unruly. 

“T don’t like the looks of those men,” said 
Stella uneasily. “Let’s get away from here,” 

“But where’s the Craddock wagon?” Irene 
wanted to know. 

“Qh, it must be somewhere about here.” 
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Although she tried to speak with conviction, 
Stella was beginning to feel anxious. Eslik 
Craddock had promised to meet the train for 
the purpose of conveying them and their lug- 
gage to camp, yet now there was no sign of 
him. Three burros were tied to hitching posts 
beside the rude station. A cowboy leaned against 
a post and regarded the girls with frank inter- 
est, but there was no wagon from Craddock 
Camp. 

“T guess we'll just have to wait,” said 
Carolyn. 

“We certainly can’t walk twenty-five miles to 
the camp,” agreed Lota. 

“With our trunks on our backs,” added Irene. 
The word “trunks” evidently suggested another 
disturbing thought. Irene looked about her with 
a frown, then said sharply, “Girls, where are 
the trunks ?” 

“Oh, they were never put off here!” Stella 
stared up the track in consternation. “They’ve 
been carried on to the next station!” 

“Or farther,” agreed Meg. “No telling now 
when we'll see those trunks again.” 

Stella hesitated. As leader of the Outdoor 
Girls it was manifestly up to her to think of a 
way out of their difficulties. Since Eslik Crad- 
dock had failed to meet them it was plain that 
they must ask for help elsewhere if they were 
to reach camp that day. And reach camp before 
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dark they must. She shuddered at the thought of 
spending the night in such a place. 

“Those men on the porch of the store,” Irene 
suggested. “Do you suppose they’d help us?” 

“T hate to ask them,” returned Stella. “I don’t 
like their looks.” 

“Neither do I. Still, we must get some- 
one——” 

At this point the cowboy who had been lean- 
ing on the post came forward, hat in hand. He 
had angular features and a tall, rangy body, but 
his eyes crinkled at the corners when he smiled, 
and his mouth was firm and dependable. 

“Beg pa’don,” he drawled, “but was you ex- 
pectin’ someone?” 

Stella glanced toward the general store and 
saw that two burly figures had descended the 
steps and were lounging toward them. In that 
moment she made her decision. She turned to 
the loose-jointed cowboy. 

“We were expecting someone,” she said. 
“You see, we are going to the Craddock tourist 
camp. Do you know where that is?” 

The young fellow nodded, but Stella thought 
he looked at her curiously. 

“T know where it is all right, Ma’am,” he 
said. “But it’s quite a spell from here.” 

“About twenty-five miles,” asserted Meg. 

The cowboy swung his gaze from Stella to 
her. Then he said earnestly : 
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“Tt’s more than that, Ma’am—wmore by ten to 
fifteen miles, I reckon.” 

“Wh-what!” cried Lota. “Why, Uncle Dan 
said———” She broke off and there was an odd 
light in her eyes as she demanded, “This is Red 
Rock, isn’t it?” 

“No, Ma’am,” returned their new friend. “If 
you wanted Red Rock, I sure am sorry for you. 
This is East Red Rock.” 

“Oh!” cried Carolyn. “That explains every- 
thing, then. We got off too soon.” 

“And Eslik Craddock is waiting for us at Red 
Rock!” Irene sat down hard on a convenient 
suitcase. Her knees felt suddenly weak. 

“T could get you to Red Rock, Ma’am,” the 
nice cowboy suggested. “I’ve got a wagon 
loadin’ up at the store and if you don’t mind 
sittin’ amongst the fruit and vegetables” 

“We don’t mind anything,” cried Stella, “if 
you will only get us to Red Rock.” 

“But Stell,” Meg protested, “Eslik Craddock 
may not wait for us. When he finds we aren’t 
on that train he will probably head back for 
camp. There isn’t another train from the East 
until tomorrow, you know.” 

“In that case,” said Stella, “I don’t know 
what we shall do. Unless———” She paused and 
glanced up at the tall cowboy. 

“T could take you there deerect, Ma’am,” he 
said, guessing her thoughts. “I’m from the 
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Lucky Bar Ranch right close to the Craddock 


place.” 

“Then we wouldn’t be taking you out of your 
way?” 

“No, Ma’am, leastways not more’n a couple 
of miles. I know a short cut through the hills 
that’ll get us there double quick, that is, if you 
don’t mind gettin’ shook up a bit.” 

“Listen, Shorty, why don’t you leave this 
here business to us?” 

The words were those of one of the men who 
had lounged in front of the general store. The 
man stood with his legs thrust far apart and his 
feet planted solidly on the earth. His face was 
broad and coarse and, just at the minute, was 
lit by a leering grin. 

“Two-gun Tommy and me,” said this worthy, 
indicating his companion, “could take care o’ the 
young wimmin. We heared what you was sayin’ 
and we could give ’em a lift in our bus.” 

“Maybe our car ain’t swell,” said the one 
designated as “Two-gun Tommy,” “but any- 
ways, it ain’t filled with crates o’ squash and 
tomatties.” 

“We don’t care about the squash and toma- 
toes,” said Stella, moving instinctively a little 
closer to the gangling cowboy. “We want to go 
with you.” 

“Sure,” said “Shorty” reassuringly. “You're 
goin’—with me!” 
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“Says you!” retorted the square-set man, 
planting himself in Shorty’s path. “But maybe 
we don’t agree with you, feller! Maybe we’d 
like to do a little argyfyin’ *bout it!” 

“Stoddard,” said Shorty gently, “I ain’t what 
you might call a patient man and argyin’ ain’t 
in my line. Now you take my advice, ugly-face. 
Git out! You hear me? Git!” 


CHAPTER IX 
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For a tense second the men stood eye to eye, 
neither giving an inch before the cold stare of 
the other. Stoddard’s hand moved inperceptibly 
toward his hip, but Shorty said softly: 

“T’m quicker than you, Stod, and you know 
it!” 

Evidently Stoddard did, for his hand was 
checked in its stealthy progress toward the hol- 
ster at his hip. He hesitated, then laughed un- 
easily and lowered his eyes. 

“All right, Shorty, you win,” he said, and 
added rather feebly, “I was only foolin’, any- 
way.” 

“The next time you’re aimin’ to fool that 
way, don’t,” Shorty advised him, He turned to 
Two-gun Tommy. “You of the same mind as 
Stod, here?” he questioned. 

“Oh, sure,’ said Two-gun with comical 
eagerness. “We was only foolin’, Shorty, 
honest.” 

Shorty grinned. 

“T’m sure glad we understand each other,” he 
drawled. “It’s a comfort to me. So long, boys!” 
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With a feeling of added respect for their new 
friend the Outdoor Girls followed Shorty across 
the clearing to the general store. 

Beneath the steely gaze of their escort the 
loungers on the veranda were mute. Some might 
laugh behind Shorty’s back but few, the girls 
thought, would have the courage to laugh in his 
face. 

Backed up to the side entrance of the store 
was an old ranch truck, battered but still service- 
able. The vehicle was half-filled with crates and 
boxes of varying sizes, together with one or two 
bulging gunny sacks the girls identified as bags 
of potatoes. 

Shorty regarded the wagon, then the girls, 
and grinned apologetically. 

“T’m afraid there ain’t goin’ to be much com- 
fort ridin’ with me,” he said. “The old truck’s 
reliable but her upholstery ain’t so good.” 

“Upholstery doesn’t mean a thing in our 
young lives,” Irene assured him, twinkling. 
“We're chiefly interested in the engine. Does it 
work?” 

“Does it work!” Shorty patted the battered 
truck affectionately. “Say, Ma’am, it’s evident 
you ain’t seen this baby take a hill. She ain’t 
never met one yet,” pridefully, “that stumped 
her.” 

“When do we start?” asked practical Stella. 

“Right now, Ma’am. Leastways, soon as I 
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pay that ole polecat Sam Hill what he says I 
owe him for these here vegetables.” 

The girls supposed “that ole polecat, Sam 
Hill,” to be the storekeeper. This suspicion was 
confirmed as Sam Hill came out on the side 
porch of the store to dicker with Shorty, and 
finally succeeded in detaching a few bills from 
the roll the cowpuncher pulled from his pocket. 

“You’re a crook,” said Shorty plaintively. 
“But I can’t argy with you, Sam. You always 
was too much for me when it come to figgers.” 

“Or anything else, you old hoss thief.” Sam 
gave Shorty an affectionate thump in the ribs 
and grinned at the girls. ““We like callin’ each 
other names, Shorty and me does,” he explained. 
“Tt sort of lets off steam and it don’t mean 
nothin’.” 

“Then he isn’t a horse thief?” asked Lota 
mischievously. 

“Not yet he ain’t, Ma’am.” Sam’s eyes 
twinkled in his round red face. “But if it warn’t 
for that soft berth he has on the Lucky Bar 
there ain’t no tellin’ what he mought do.” 

“Quit blackenin’ my reputation, you ole pole 
cat,” grinned Shorty. “I’m takin’ these young 
ladies all the way to Craddock’s camp and they 
don’t want to ride alongside a feller that mought 
be a hoss thief if he warn’t something else. 
Wa’al, reckon we’d better be gettin’ on. So long, 
old Pain-in-the-neck !” 
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“Are you always so complimentary?” asked 
Stella as she climbed in among the crates and 
boxes. “Or is this Mr. Hill just a special friend 
of yours?” : 

“Fe’s the best friend I got in the world,” said 
Shorty earnestly. 

Irene giggled. 

“What would you call your enemies?” she 
wanted to know. 

“When Shorty gits talkin’ to his enemies,” 
said Sam Hill from the porch, “it’s time for 
young ladies to vamose!’” 

The girls chuckled about this while Shorty 
disposed of their luggage in the truck. They 
were still chuckling when he started the motor 
and ran the machine down into the dusty road. 
They waved to Sam Hill as Shorty’s vehicle 
snorted along the highway. The storekeeper still 
stood there, gazing after them as they made the 
first sharp turning and headed for the Craddock 
camp. 

They had not gone far before they realized 
that Shorty’s apologies for the truck had been 
prompted by a knowledge of the vehicle. There 
were no spring's to speak of. Moreover, the road 
was rutty and the crates and boxes developed 
an incredible number of sharp corners. 

“Ow!” wailed Carolyn. “This crate is all 
nails. I’m going to sit on the floor.” 

“Couldn’t you keep in the ruts, Mr. Shorty?” 
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asked Irene, “instead of hitting the bumps on 
top of them? It really is rather wearing on— 
Ouch!” as the truck struck sand and slithered . 
across the road. “Hold me, somebody ! I’m learn- 
ing to fly!’ 

Shorty grinned and drew the auto to the side 
of the road where he shut off the engine. 

“What are you going to do?” asked Stella, 
as he climbed down into the road. 

“Make a place between the boxes,” the cow- 
boy explained. “Seems like if I’m goin’ to git 
you to the Craddocks’ camp all in one piece you’d 
better sit on the floor.” 

“That’s the best idea you’ve had yet,” Meg 
approved. “Then if anything falls into the road 
it will be the crates, and not us!” 

The new system worked splendidly. Sand- 
wiched in between the boxes of vegetables and 
bags of potatoes the girls were quite comfort- 
able. Naturally, the floor of the truck was not 
the most perfect seat in the world, but under 
the circumstances they could not afford to be 
particular. In fact, they felt themselves very 
fortunate to have come across someone like 
Shorty. They wondered, uncomfortably, what 
would have happened to them if they had not met 
him. 

“I can’t imagine how we came to make such 
a stupid mistake.” Carolyn took off her hat and 
rested her fair head against a bulging sack of 
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potatoes. “Imagine us, the Outdoor Girls, get- 
ting off at the wrong station.” 

“T suppose the explanation is simple enough,” 
said Lota. “The conductor called out ‘East Red 
Rock’ and we missed the East.” 

“And a lot of trouble that oversight might 
have made for us, too,” said Stella. 

“IT wonder what the Craddocks will think 
when we don’t show up,” mused Lota, idly 
counting the nail-heads in one of the upturned 
crates. “I suppose they will have seven fits.” 

“I only hope they don’t wire Uncle Dan,” 
worried Meg. 

“T guess you’ve no call to worry about that, 
Ma’am,” said Shorty from the front seat. “Old 
Eslik Craddock, he’s sort of what you might 
call dee-liberate. By the time he got around to 
thinkin’ about a telegram you could be at camp 
five times over. No, Ma’am, old Eslik, he takes 
so long to think you can almost hear his brain 
tickin’.” 

Irene giggled. 

“You seem to know him pretty well,” she 
observed. 

“Yes, Ma’am. Reckon I do. I should, too, 
seein’s I’ve lived right next door to him, so to 
speak, nigh on to six years.” 

Some association of ideas clicked in Meg’s 
brain. She regarded Shorty’s back earnestly for 
a few seconds, then said: 
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“See here, just what did you mean when you 
said you had lived next door to the Craddocks 
nigh onto six years?” 

They were rolling down a steep hill. Shorty 
jammed on his brakes and waited until they had 
reached the foot of the decline before answer- 
ing. 

“Wa’al,” he drawled, “I was two years on the 
Lucky Bar as a plain cowpuncher an’ four years 
as assistant foreman. I figger that makes six 
all put together.” 

“Reckon it should,” said Meg dryly. “Now 
listen, Mr. Shorty. Will you answer one ques- 
tion?” 

“Reckon so, Ma’am, provided I know the 
answer.” 

“Well then,” said Meg, pursuing her own line 
of thought, “do you happen to know a Mr. Not- 
ley—a Mr. John Notley?” 

“No, Ma’am, I can’t say I know him per- 
sonally, not ever having laid eyes on him. But 
I know of him well enough. He’s my boss!” 

“Not really!” cried Carolyn. She glanced 
from Meg to Shorty with lively interest. “What 
a perfectly corking coincidence!” 

“Isn't it?” cried Stella. “I suppose you know,” 
she added, addressing the cowpuncher, “that 
your boss is returning to his ranch after a long 
stay abroad.” 

“Yes, Ma’am,”’ drawled Shorty. 
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“And I suppose you know,” continued Stella, 
her eyes dancing, “that Mr. Notley brings with 
him a daughter, a beautiful young girl by the 
name of Martia?” 

“Yes, Ma’am,” drawled Shorty in exactly the 
same tone as before. “TI heard tell of it.” 

“Oh, oh, oh!” chortled Irene. “What fun you 
are going to have, Mr. Shorty. Not a dull minute 
from this time on!” 

The cowpuncher gave voice to something very 
like a snort. 

“It ain’t ever been dull on the Lucky Bar,” 
he said, giving the wheel a vicious twist. “At 
least, I ain’t never found it so. And us boys 
don’t need any brightenin’ up, not to mention.” 

“Oh, fie, Mr. Shorty,” teased Carolyn. “Is 
that any way to talk?” 

“Martia will make him change his tune,” 
Lota prophesied. “Just wait till he sees her.” 

Shorty attempted no reply to this and the 
girls judged by his reticence that he was not 
overjoyed at the prospect of Mr. Notley’s 
arrival. They even surmised that Martia was the 
object of his resentment. 

“Perhaps he’s a woman-hater,” suggested 
Irene, and was wickedly delighted to see the red 
creep up Shorty’s neck to his well-shaped ears. 

“Stop it, Rene,” Stella commanded. “It isn’t 
fair to tease, especially when Shorty is doing 
us a favor.” 
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“Don’t mind me, Ma’am,” drawled the cow- 
boy. “T don’t rile easy.” 

After that the party subsided into silence. 
The sun was growing warm and the girls, 
packed in among the vegetables, began to feel 
uncomfortable. 

Stella stirred and lifted herself to her knees 
so that she could look along the road ahead. As 
she did so, several riders spurred their horses 
from the shelter of the underbrush and strung 
out across the road in a menacing fashion. 

“Who are they, Shorty?” she cried. “Ban- 
dits ?” 
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SHORTY SET HIS JAW GRIMLY AND THE TRUCK 
PLUNGED ON, 


The Outdoor Girls in Desert Valley. Page 77 


CHAPTER X 
THE HOLD-UP 
INsIpDE the truck crates and boxes were 


pushed about recklessly as the Outdoor Girls 
strove for a better view of the road. 


“Bandits!” gasped Meg. “Who said bandits?” 


“Oh, Shorty!” cried Carolyn. “What are you 
going to do?” 

They could see them plainly now, the four 
horsemen stretched across the dusty road, bar- 
ring the way. 

“Get down behind them crates,” Shorty com- 
manded grimly. “I’m going to crash the line, 
and they might be fools enough to shoot.” 

There was no time to protest. With increased 
speed the truck charged down upon the riders. 

One of the men yelled: 

“Stop that truck, you carousin’ coyote. Do 
you want I should put a bullet through you?” 

Shorty set his jaw grimly and the truck 
plunged on. 

“Oh, you are going to hit them!” shrieked 
Carolyn. “Stop, Shorty, stop!” 

“Keep down there!” returned the cowboy. 
“We're goin’ through.” 
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For a moment it seemed that Shorty’s mad 
action could only end in a wrecked truck and a 
mass of mangled man and horseflesh. 

The girls gasped in horror. Carolyn put a 
hand over her eyes. Meg seized Shorty’s 
shoulder and shook him without being in the 
least conscious of her action. Lota moaned and 
Irene flung her arms about a crate of apples. 

Then, in a flash, they were through. The 
horsemen scattered, muttering threats at the 
reckless Shorty. They stood at the roadside, 
miraculously whole, and shook their fists after 
the departing truck. 

“Oh,” said Irene dazedly, “we didn’t hit 
them!” 

“T don’t know what you are hugging that 
crate of apples for,” said Carolyn crossly. “It 
looks silly!” 

Irene unwound her arms from about the box 
of fruit and giggled. 

“You look foolish yourself,” she retorted. 
“Your hat’s all over one eye.” 

“Will somebody tell me,” asked Stella mildly, 
“what it was all about?” 

“Tt’s some o’ them funny boys from up on the 
X-O-X,” Shorty enlightened her. “They’re 
great little jokers, they are. This fake hold-up 
was the last out o’ their bag o’ tricks, seems 
like.” 

“Oh, then the hold-up was a fake!” 
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“Sure it was a fake.” Shorty’s voice was 
scornful. “You don’t suppose that bunch of gal- 
lopin’ coyotes would hold me up for a few crates 
of vegetables and a couple of sacks of potatoes, 
do you?” 

“Then what ” began Meg. 

“It’s the boys from the X-O-X,” Shorty ex- 
plained. “They ain’t exactly bad but they’re a 
boisterous, fresh lot and they think it’s smart 
to play jokes on folks. Stoddard and that guy, 
Two-gun Tommy, come from off the X-O-X,” 
he added. 

“What would have happened if you had 
stopped the truck?” Stella asked curiously. 

Shorty shrugged. 

“They'd have overturned my truck, most 
likely, and prob’bly scattered the vegetables over 
the ground. Then I’d have had to hoof it all 
the way to the ranch, or else sat here by the side 
of the road till someone come along that could 
give me a lift.” 

“That would have been fun,” commented 
Irene. 

“Any time one of them blusterin’ coyotes 
plays a trick like that on me and gits away with 
it, he’ll know it,” muttered the cowpuncher. “T 
ain’t standin’ for no nonsense from them boys.” 

“Where is this X-O-X ranch?” Meg wanted 
to know. 

“It touches the Lucky Bar on the north,” 
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Shorty told her. “A good ranch, too, if it was 
run right. But Stoddard and his crowd don’t 
know much about ranchin’. They’d rather hold 
up the posts at the general store in East Red 
Rock.” 

“That reminds me!” cried Carolyn. “How 
about our trunks? Do you suppose they were put 
off at the right station?” 

“They’d be left at Red Rock, most likely,” 
nodded Shorty. “Old Eslik has probably hove 
*em aboard and took ’em back to camp with 
him.” 

“But how could he claim them without the 
checks?” Irene wanted to know. 

“We have the checks in our pockets,” Lota 
added. 

Shorty shook his head and chuckled. 

“T can’t say as to that right off,” he admitted. 
“But old Eslik has a way of gettin’ things done. 
I’m willin’ to bet my Sunday dinner that he’s 
back at camp now with your trunks aboard.” 

“Well, we can only hope,” said Stella. 

Despite the discomfort of the ride and the 
fact that the sun beat down mercilessly on their 
uncovered heads, the girls found themselves en- 
joying the gorgeous scenery through which 
Shorty and the truck propelled them. 

The road rolled continuously, now dipping 
headlong through a tunnel of trees, again lift- 
ing sharply to the hard brightness of the upper 
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road where the sun shone with scorching bril- 
liance. 

At last they came to a high promontory 
beneath which the landscape was spread out 
like a map. Shorty drew the truck to the edge 
of the narrow road and stopped. 

“Down yonder is Desert Valley,” he said, 
pointing. “You can see Craddock’s Tourist 
Camp from here, if you look close. And to the 
west is the Lucky Bar.” 

“There’s the desert,” said Stella, narrowing 
her eyes against the harsh rays of the sun. 
“Stretching on and on like a limitless grey sea. 
Oh, I love it!” 

“The desert’s a lot like the sea, at that,”’ said 
Shorty judicially. “It’s all right, if you don’t 
get too much of it, but an overdose of desert 
can be a very bad thing. Yes, Ma’am!” He 
started the truck again and they trundled slowly 
down the long decline. 

The girls forgot fatigue now in the exhilara- 
tion of reaching their journey’s end. They 
straightened their rumpled clothing and pulled 
hats down over flying hair. Irene glanced at 
her companions and giggled. 

“T must say we look like a pretty disreputable 
lot,” she said. “I wonder if the Craddocks will 
take us in.” 

“They’d better,” yawned Carolyn. “I’m fam- 
ished and absolutely exhausted.” 
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When the truck came to a standstill before 
the camp the Outdoor Girls looked about them 
with lively interest. 

There were a number of rude buildings 
cradled in a grove of trees. Apart from the liv- 
ing quarters was a long shed where the horses 
attached to the camp were housed. A stamping 
and neighing from that direction brought a 
gleam to Meg’s eyes. 

“I wonder if they have any good saddle 
horses. I’m going to look.” 

“Better report to the Craddocks first,” ad- 
vised Stella. She jumped from the truck to the 
ground and uttered an involuntary “ouch” at 
the protest of stiffened muscles. 

An old man in shirtsleeves and spectacles ap- 
peared in the doorway of one of the buildings. 
He peered at them a moment over his glasses, 
then ambled forward. 

““Wa’al, wa’al, there ye be,” he said. “I reck- 
oned you’d turn up one way or t’other.” 

“Bad pennies generally do,” said Carolyn de- 
murely. 

“Eh? Eh? What’s that?” Old Eslik cupped a 
hand behind his ear and peered at Carolyn. 
“What was thet ye said, young lady?” 

“We got off at the wrong station,” Stella 
explained hastily. “Mr. Shorty brought us all 
the way from East Red Rock in his truck.” 

“With the vegetables,” added Irene. 
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“Eh? Eh?” asked old Eslik. “You ate the 
vegetables, you say?” 

“That’s an idea,” giggled Irene irrepressibly. 
“Why didn’t we?” 

“Trene, behave!” commanded Stella. To old 
Eslik she said, in a louder voice: ‘We got off 
at East Red Rock and this young man brought 
us over in his truck.” 

“Yes, yes! How-de-do, Shorty? Much obliged 
to you, I’m sure. Wa’al, I got your luggage, 
anyway. They dumped it off the train over to 
Red Rock.” 

Eslik Craddock studied the girls intently. 

“Which one of you,” he asked in his high, 
slightly querulous voice, “is the twins—Dan’l 
Tower’s girls?” 

Meg caught Lota’s arm and drew her for- 
ward to confront the old man. 

“Here we are, Mr. Craddock.” 

“Do you think we look anything alike?” added 
Lota. 

“Like as two peas in a pod, by cracky,” 
cackled the old man. “I wonder Dan’! kin tell 
the two of you apart Rs 

At that moment a loud voice interrupted 
them. 

“Well, well, Eslik, be you goin’ to keep the 
poor chicks out there a-gabbin’ with you—them 
all tired and wore out with the long trip I 
shouldn’t wonder—till mebbe they drops down 
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dead with starvation and weariness? Fie upon 
you, Paw! I wonder you ain’t ashamed o’ your- 
self !”” 

The shrunken form of old Eslik seemed to 
grow stnaller still as the impressive figure of 
Mrs. Craddock swept down upon him. He hung 
his head and peered apologetically over his 
glasses. 

“Now, now, Maw,” he said placatingly, “I 
was only gittin’ acquainted with Dan’l Tower’s 
girls an’ their young friends. No call to make 
a fuss.” 

Mrs. Craddock was a tall woman. Without 
shoes she stood nearly six feet. Her features 
were large, her bones were large, everything 
about her was large. She towered over Eslik 
Craddock who, in contrast to her massiveness, 
looked like a poor little dried-up mummy of a 
man. 

“Maw” Craddock now took charge of the 
situation. She led the girls to the largest of the 
rambling structures which she called the “main 
house” and ushered them down a long hall 
smelling of grass mats and cleanliness, to the 
rooms she had reserved for them, Meanwhile, 
she kept up a steady stream of conversation. 

“T saved two o’ my best rooms for you,” she 
explained, bending down to fit the key in the 
lock. ‘““Dan’l Tower’s a good friend of ours and 
when he asks for somethin’ he’s more than likely 
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to git it. There!” she flung open the door with 
a gesture of pride. “See how you like it. There’s 
two rooms,” she added. “One openin’ off the 
other.” 

As Stella entered, something tugged at her 
skirt. It was a ghostly touch, gentle but dis- 
tinct. Yet when she looked down there was 
nothing to be seen! 

“Goodness,” she said, “something just pulled 
my skirt, but there’s no one around!” 

“Splendid,” chuckled Irene. “We are here 
five minutes and Stella discovers a ghost!” 

“At this rate we should have a lively 
summer,” laughed Meg. 

“There it goes again!” 

This time Stella was quick enough to see a 
tiny black paw reach out from behind the door. 
She stooped down, captured a cute ball of a 
black kitten and held the bundle up for inter- 
ested inspection. 

“Isn’t it cute!” 

“What a perfectly darling pussy-cat. Let me 
have it, Stell.” 

The kitten yawned as it was passed from 
hand to hand. It seemed extremely bored with 
the entire procedure, though it did consent to 
chew on Meg’s finger when she scratched its chin, 
and chased its mite of a tail with great abandon 
when Meg dropped the kitten on the bed. 

“Tt will be our mascot,” Lota decided. “We'll 
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christen it Nigger and keep it for good luck.” 

Before any of the others could agree with 
her, there came a loud crash from somewhere 
in the other part of the house. 

“Oh!” screamed Carolyn. “What has hap- 
pened ?” 

“Land sakes alive!” ejaculated “Maw” Crad- 
dock, hustling from the room. “A body can’t 
turn her back without somethin’ has to go 
wrong.” 

The girls trooped after her, and in the living 
room found a strange sight. On the floor sat a 
cowboy, a large trunk tilted against his back. 
In front of him was a small rug, which had 
been shirred up as he had slipped. Alongside 
him lay innumerable pieces of broken glass, the 
remains of a lamp which had stood on a nearby 
table. 

“Good land o’ Goshen!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Craddock. “What a mess! Slim Rooney, wasn’t 
you born with no sense at all?” 

The luckless boy looked at her bewilderedly, 
and put his hand across his face as if to ward 
off any further tirade from his mistress. 

“Get up!” she commanded. “Don’t sit there 
all day. Seems to me——” 

The girls did not wait to hear more, but tip- 
toed back to their rooms. 

“Oh!” groaned Lota, flinging herself on a 
bed. “That was our trunk, Meg.” 
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“Guess we can say ‘goodbye’ to all the break- 
able things in it,” her twin murmured. “I wish 
Mrs. Craddock would stop lecturing the poor 
boy and let him bring in the trunk, so I can 
take a look.” 

As if in answer to her request, she heard 
footsteps along the hall, and the voice of the 
mistress of the camp. 

“Look out! Don’t bump that wall! I never 
did see sech a clumsy critter in all my days.” 

At last the unwieldy piece of baggage reached 
its destination, and as soon as quiet was re- 
stored, Meg opened her pocketbook, took out a 
key, and fitted it into the lock of the trunk. 

“T’ll close my eyes,” giggled Irene, “so I 
won’t see the damage.” 

“Maybe the ruin isn’t so bad as you think,” 
comforted Stella. “Why, what’s the matter, 
Meg? You seem to be having trouble.” 

“It’s funny,” the Bronson twin replied, “but 
I can’t seem to open it.” 

“Here, let me try it,” said Lota, taking the 
key from her twin’s hand. 

She inserted it, took it out, put it in again, 
turned it, twisted it. Then she sat back on her 
heels. 

“It won’t open!” she gasped. “Oh, what shall 
we do?” 


CHAPTER XI 
CRADDOCK CAMP 


“ARE you sure you have the right key?” asked 
Stella, “Look in your purse again.” 

Meg and Lota both followed the suggestion, 
but found nothing which might help them out 
of their present predicament. 

“May I try?” asked Carolyn. 

“Don’t break the thing off in the lock,” ad- 
vised Irene. “It would be dreadful if the fair 
Bronsons had to wear the same clothes all 
summer.” 

“Worse than that,” said Meg ruefully. 

“Sh!” commanded Carolyn. “I think I have 
it. That boy Slim must have jarred the insides 
of the lock, when he let the trunk fall.” 

There was silence as the key was finally in- 
serted and turned at just the proper angle, and 
in a moment the big lid was lifted. A hurried 
scanning of the contents revealed that no 
damage had been done. 

“Dinner’s ready for you!” 

Mrs. Craddock was calling from the hallway, 
and it did not take the girls long to follow her 
to the dining room. 
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It was past dinner hour at the tourist camp, 
this meal being served at noon, but Myra Crad- 
dock with true Western hospitality set before 
the girls a meal especially prepared for them. 
The food was plentiful, if simple, and admirably 
cooked. While. they ate, Mrs. Craddock sat 
across from them, her large arms folded on the 
table, and gave them the news of the camp. 

“We've lots of guests,” she said, “but they’re 
mostly transients. Sometimes they stay for a 
night and then go on, and sometimes they likes 
the looks of Desert Valley and stays for nigh 
onto a week. But that’s the most I keep anyone. 
Now you " 

“Oh, we’re here for an indefinite stay,” said 
Stella gaily. ““We love Desert Valley and if this 
is a sample of the kind of food you are going 
to feed us while we’re here—um-yum!” 

Mrs. Craddock beamed at this tribute to her 
cooking. 

“I know healthy younguns need plenty of 
nourishment. You won’t git fancy food here 
but it’ll be plentiful and the kind that builds 
bone and muscle.” 

Irene chuckled and surreptitiously flexed her 
arm. As Myra Craddock’s glance wandered in 
the direction of this pantomime, Stella said 
hastily : 

“We came up on the train with a neighbor of 
yours—a Mr. John Notley.” 
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Myra Craddock frowned. 

“T heard tell he was coming.” 

“He said,” Meg ventured between mouthfuls 
of pork and beans, “that you were old friends 
of his.” : 

“Well, so we are. Eslik and me have known 
Jack Notley ever since he was a boy. Impatient 
with the ranch then he was. Always reminded 
Eslik and me of a spirited colt achin’ to try out 
new pastures. Well,” grimly, ‘he did.” 

“T guess he must have made good in his new 
pastures,” observed Lota. “He certainly looked 
prosperous enough.” 

“And you should have seen his daughter,” 
added Carolyn. 

“Datter!’’ Now at last Myra Craddock was 
keenly interested. “_Do you mean to say Jack 
Notley was fool enough to bring his datter with 
him to Lucky Bar Ranch?” 

Again Irene chuckled, this time with irrepres- 
sible enjoyment. 

*“You must meet Martia,” she observed. 

Myra Craddock turned to her eagerly. 

“What’s she like—John Notley’s girl?” 

Irene gave as good a description as she could 
of Martia Notley, relating. the unpleasant 
episode of the vanity case. 

“She was horrid about it,” Irene concluded. 
“She acted like a spoiled baby, pouting and try- 
ing to high-hat us.” 
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“Maw” Craddock sighed gustily. . 

“Just what I expected. Takes after her maw, 
most like. I’ve heard that John Notley has led 
a terrible life with those wimmin of his.” 

“He didn’t say anything about his wife,” ob- 
served Meg. 

“T wonder why she didn’t come West with 
him,” Lota added. 

“Maw” Craddock snorted. 

“Her—come West!” she said. “Not Marilyn 
Notley! I’ve heard tell how she lords it over 
them swells t’other side of the ocean. A good 
American she is! I s’pose she thinks the West is 
full o’ rattlesnakes and Injuns.” 

From Myra they learned how John Notley as 
a youth had gone East to college, how he had 
met there a beautiful girl named Marilyn Kent, 
and had been induced by her to invest his capital 
in a business venture abroad in which her 
father, Silas Kent, was interested; how John 
Notley had succeeded in a financial way beyond 
the wildest dreams he had entertained as a 
youth; how he had been compelled from that 
time on to live on the Continent, eating his heart 
out for the scenes of his childhood. 

“Not that he ever said it in so many words,” 
concluded Myra, “but you could read homesick- 
ness in his letters, standin’ out as plain as if 
he’d writ it in capital letters across the page.” 

“Well, now he’s home, anyway,’ Meg con- 
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cluded, folding her napkin. “He should be happy 


now.” 

Myra Craddock shook her head a bit dubi- 
ously as she began to gather up the dishes. 

“T don’t know that he’ll get much happiness 
out here. Not if he brought his datter with him. 
Most likely she will hate Desert Valley. An’ if 
she does,” this was said with an odd solemnity 
that impressed the Outdoor Girls, “it will just 
break Jack Notley’s heart.” 

The girls ruminated on this as they roamed 
the fields about Craddock Camp. John Notley’s 
story was a romantic one. Their interest in him 
and his pretty, spoiled daughter was increased 
by Mrs. Craddock’s account of the rancher’s 
youth, 

“Must give you sort of a queer feeling,” said 
Carolyn, “to be born in America and then spend 
most of your life in a foreign country.” 

“And Martia Notley was born abroad and 
spent all her life abroad,’ mused Lota. “No 
wonder she acts so haughty.” 

“T suppose Martia Notley would act just the 
same if she had been born and reared in Amer- 
ica,” said Stella. 

Irene laughed and tucked her arm into 
Stella’s. 

“What a keen dislike you have for that girl,” 
she remarked lightly. “And all over a little green 
vanity case,” 
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“Let’s go around to the stables and have a 
look at the horses,” Meg proposed. 

“Let’s,” seconded Stella. She squinted at the 
sun meditatively. “There’s still plenty of time 
for a canter before dark. Come along, girls.” 

At the stables they were informed by a good- 
natured colored man in overalls that most of 
the horses attached to the camp had been turned 
out to pasture, 

“We only got old Sal and Dutch in heah,” 
said Sammy with a toothful grin. “Ain’t anyone 
rid one of them since Noah built his ark, no’m.” 

Eslik came around the end of the building 
and peered at the girls. 

“Oh, here ye be. I was up to the house but 
Maw says you was out perambulatin’ about th’ 
place. Wa’al, now, how d’ye think you’re goin’ 
to like Desert Valley?” 

“We haven’t seen much of it yet,” Lota re- 
minded him. She was craning her neck to get a 
glimpse of old Sal and Dutch in their stalls. 
Certainly there was not much look of the saddle 
horse about them! 

“We were hoping to get in a short canter be- 
fore dark,” Meg explained. 

“‘Wa’al, now, so ye can, so ye can,” said old 
Eslik heartily. ‘“Couldn’t keep me out of the 
saddle, no Sir, leastways not ’till the rheumatics 
got into my old jints and twisted them into 
sailors’ knots. Wa’al, come along. [’ll call a 
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couple o’ the boys to saddle your horses for ye.” 

The girls followed old Eslik’s bent figure down 
the long slope to the pasture. They could see 
that the lands surrounding the tourist camp 
were of considerable extent. Many acres of 
ground had been carefully cultivated, yielding 
a variety of green vegetables. Old Eslik ex- 
plained that the farm not only supplied the 
camp table but provided vegetables and fruit 
for market, too. 

When Stella remarked upon the fertile con- 
dition of the land, bordering, as it did, so closely 
upon an arid desert region, old Eslik explained 
with pride the elaborate system of irrigation 
which he had perfected after years of hard 
work. 

“It’s a sort of show-place, you might say,” he 
concluded with the simple pride of a child. 
“Folks comes from a consid’able distance some- 
times to see our camp and it’s got a reputation 
now that brings us guests all the year round. 
Yes, Sir, we’re full up purty near all the time 
nowadays.” 

When they reached the pasture old Eslik 
raised his cupped hands to his mouth and gave 
a shrill, prolonged whistle. The summons was 
answered in a few minutes by two men garbed 
as farm-hands who ran in from the direction 
of the fields. 

They saluted old Eslik and acknowledged his 
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introduction to the Outdoor Girls with diffident, 
self-conscious grins. 

“You git the hosses saddled and ready for 
the young ladies,” he directed. “They aim to 
take a look around our diggins afore dark.” 

The young men nodded, and leaped the fence 
that separated the pasture from the surround- 
ing fields. As they did so, one of the quietly- 
grazing horses shied suddenly, and, with a 
whinny of fright or fury, made directly for the 
fence where the girls stood! 


CHAPTER XII 
THE RUNAWAY 


“WatcH out!” screamed Stella. “Jump, Meg! 
Jump e 

The pounding hoofs of the pony spurned the 
sod, Like a streak of lightning it flashed toward 
them, grace in the streaming lines of its body, 
death in its rolling eyes and steel shoes. 

Before that onrush the girls broke and fled, 
Irene, Stella and Meg making for the east end 
of the pasture, Carolyn and Lota racing down- 
hill toward the west. 

Suddenly Carolyn stumbled and fell. The 
breath was knocked out of her, so that she could 
only lie there, gasping. 

The drum of pounding hoofs was like thunder 
in her ears..The runaway horse had nearly 
reached the pasture fence. In a moment he would 
leap over and—Carolyn lay directly in his path! 

She shuddered, and flung up an arm as 
though to shut out the awful sight. She tried 
to drag herself forward out of the reach of 


danger, but her muscles were bound by a night- - 


mare inertia. 
She was powerless to move! 
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On came those flashing hoofs. Through an 
eternity of seconds she could feel them beating 
in her tortured mind; in imagination could feel 
the weight of them crushing her into the ground. 

She tried to cry out but only a strangled 
‘sound came from her throat. Some force not 
of her own will dragged her arm from before 
her eyes. 

Over her loomed a black shape. She caught a 
glimpse of flying mane, of hoofs wildly pawing 
the air. 

Then hands tore at her. She heard a frantic 
voice sobbing : 

“Carol, help yourself—help me!” 

She made a desperate effort to obey, forced 
her deadened muscles to action. The maddened 
pony swerved, came to earth so close to her 
that flying clods were flung into her face. The 
hoofbeats drummed off into the distance but 
Carolyn lay where she was, gasping, trembling, 
dazed with fright. 

She was dimly conscious that people had 
gathered around her. She heard excited voices. 
Out of the confused babble a cowboy said dis- 
tinctly : 

“It was a rattler, Boss, hid in the grass. 
Lightnin’s a good hoss but she got scared.” 

Someone kneeled down beside Carolyn and 
put a hand on her shoulder. 

“Hurt, honey?” 
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She looked into Stella’s anxious face and 
forced a smile to her pale lips. 

“Only—scared, Stell, I guess. I thought— 
for a minute—it was all over with me.” 

“So did we. It was horrible, Carol. But you 
are all right now, aren’t you, dear? Can you 
stand, do you think?” 

“Tf I can make my knees behave.” Carol 
laughed shakily. She knew she was on the verge 
of tears and made up her mind that she would 
not, whatever else she might do, give way to 
hysterics. “T’ll be all right—if you just won't 
look so f-funny and solemn.” 

“Tt’s a very solemn occasion,” retorted Irene 
with an unsteady laugh. 

They helped Carolyn to her feet and dusted 
the burrs and wisps of grass from her skirt. 

“T must look a sight,” she faltered. “That 
wretched pony threw clumps of dirt at me. I 
guess—I’d better go back to the house and 
wash myself.” 

“Sure you're feelin’ all right, Miss?’ Old 
Eslik Craddock was before her, peering over 
the rims of his glasses like an anxious owl. 
“Sure you ain’t hurt none?” 

Carolyn shook her head. 

“Not a single bone broken,” she said lightly. 

“Wa’al then, I sure am thankful.” Old Eslik 
mopped his forehead on which beads of per- 
spiration had started. “I feel like I must 
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*pologize for Lightnin’, Miss,” he added. “A 
gentler piece of hossflesh you never see, but 
Lightnin’, he come across a rattler in the tall 
grass an’ he plumb lost his haid.” 

“You couldn’t blame him,” returned Carolyn. 
“I sympathize with Lightning. I lost my head, 
too.” 

“What happened to the rattlesnake?” asked 
Lota curiously. 

“One of the boys smashed it with a rock,” 
returned old Eslik. “You want to come take a 
look at it?” 

“No, thanks,” returned Lota. “It’s a long time 
since I’ve seen a rattlesnake, dead or alive, and 
somehow I can’t believe I’ve missed much!” 

“Come along, Carol.” Stella put her arm 
about the girl and led her gently away. “You’ve 
had enough excitement for one afternoon. We'll 
go up to the house and rest.” 

“Rest?” repeated Carolyn. She flung up her 
head as though the word were a challenge. 
“Rest—with all Desert Valley still to see? I’ll 
go up to the house long enough to wash my 
face and change into a riding habit. But—I’ll 
be back!” 

Old Eslik’s peering look was a comical mix- 
ture of admiration and incredulity. 

“You mean—you’re still willin’ to ride this 
afternoon, young woman?” 

“Not only willing—but terribly eager,” Caro- 
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lyn flung back at him gaily. “Please have my 
horse saddled when I get back and be sure to 
pick out a nice tame one.” 

“Tame which?” chuckled Irene. “Saddle or 
horse ?” 

As the Outdoor Girls swung off toward the 
camp house Eslik looked after them thought- 
fully, He pulled his chin whiskers and scratched 
his grizzled head. 

“Waal, I’ll be switched,” he muttered at last. 
“There’s many a growed man ain’t got the 
gumption o’ that there purty-faced little girl. 
It takes nerve to git onto a hoss after what she’s 
jest went through. I think,” with a whimsical, 
half-sheepish smile, “I’m gittin’ downright 
fond o’ them young wimmin. There’s somethin’ 
mighty onusual ’bout them.” 

Musing on these things, the old man went 
into the pasture and was quite sharp in his 
directions with his hired hands as an excuse 
to himself for his sentimentality. 

Carolyn was as good as her word. 

“There’s no use trying to change my mind 
for me, Stell,” she said in response to a pro- 
test from the latter. “I’m going to ride a horse 
—any horse, except Lightning, as soon as I can 
change into my riding togs.” 

“You aren’t fit to ride,” Stella protested. 
“Look at your hand!” 

“Well, what’s wrong with my hand?” 
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“It’s trembling. I’ll wager you couldn’t hold 
a glass of water without spilling half of it.” 

“Well, who wants to hold a glass of water? 
Look here, Stell.”” Carolyn turned and faced her 
friend squarely. “You know what an aviator 
does the first thing after a smash-up?” 

“Probably runs to a doctor to have his cuts 
patched up,” said Meg dryly. 

“He takes his plane right up again,” Carolyn 
continued, ignoring Meg’s sarcasm, “before he 
has time to get scared of it. Well, that’s what 
I’m going to do.” She shuddered as she sank on 
the edge of the bed. Her eyes, staring at the 
blank wall, seemed to see again the tossing head 
of Lightning, frantic hoofs pawing the air. 
“T must ride a horse right away,” she added 
quietly, “before I have a chance to—to feel 
afraid.” 

The girls were not laughing any longer. 
Stella put an arm about Carolyn’s shoulders 
in an understanding squeeze. 

“I guess you are right about it, Carol. Get 
into your things, then, and we'll all have a canter 
before dinner.” 

When the girls returned to the pasture they 
found five horses saddled and ready for them. 
A gentle grey mare had been substituted for 
Lightning and Carolyn declared herself de- 
lighted with the change. 

“T’'ll take the lady,” she said. “Lightning may 
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be a very fine horse but he seems to me just 
a wee bit temperamental.” 

“Lightnin’s a fine hoss,” declared old Eslik 
loyally. “Only he don’t altogether take to rattle- 
snakes.” 

“What will happen to him?” asked Stella, as 
she swung to the saddle of a fine roan stallion. 
“Will he come back of his own accord?” 

“I sent one o’ the men out arter him,” re- 
sponded old Eslik, “though ’tain’t hardly neces- 
sary. Lightnin’s sure to turn up come sundown.” 

“Speaking for myself,” said Carolyn flip- 
pantly, “I shouldn’t cry my eyes out if Light- 
ning never turned up. Whoa, Annabelle—or 
whatever your name is.” 

The owner of Craddock Camp grinned at 
her. 

“The mare answers to the name o’ Susan,” 
he explained, and added, “You’re sure to like 
her. She ain’t never been known to run away— 
not even from rattlesnakes.” 

“Well, I do wish you would ask her to stand 
still.” Carolyn tried to disguise her nervousness 
beneath a light and flippant manner, but she 
deceived neither the girls nor old Eslik, who 
watched her anxiously. “Look at her dance. She 
must have been a circus horse in her youth.” 

“Whoa, Susie,” coaxed Eslik. “I give you a 
good reputation, old girl. You ain’t goin’ t’ make 
me out a liar, now, air ye?” 
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Susie looked at him mildly and ceased to 
dance. Carolyn chose that moment to vault into 
the saddle. 

Irene urged her mount close to Stella’s. 

“Poor Carol’s sunk,” she whispered. “She’s 
just absolutely scared to death. Do you think 
we should let her do this, Stella?” 

“T think so.” Stella’s anxious gaze followed 
Carolyn as the girl urged “Susan” through the 
pasture gate. “If she doesn’t ride now she won’t 
all summer, and think what that would mean to 
her.” 

“Well,” said Irene doubtfully, “I only hope 
Susie behaves herself.” She chuckled as she 
gathered up the reins. ““What a silly name that 
is for a horse!” 

They cantered out through the pasture gate, 
saluting old Eslik as they went by. 

“Don’t ye be goin’ far,” the stooped man 
called after them. “You kin lose your way purty 
easy out there on the prairie and it’ll be sun- 
down afore you know it.” 

“We'll be back soon,” Stella promised him. 
“Don’t worry about us.” She spurred her horse 
on after the others and was soon lost in a cloud 
of dust. 

The girls would have been furious if they 
could have heard old Eslik’s orders to his men. 

“You follow them, hear?’ he commanded 
tersely. “Keep your distance but don’t never 
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let them out o’ your sight. I promised to look 
arter *em, and by cracky I’m a goin’ to!” 

Meanwhile, unaware of their escort, the Out- 
door Girls rode out upon the range, and pres- 
ently climbed up a steep hillside. Before them 
stretched an almost limitless expanse of mesa, 
flanked, in the far distance, by a hazy mountain 
range. 

Carolyn rode ahead, with Stella and Meg 
close beside her. The grey mare was easy to 
handle and Carolyn seemed quite at her ease. 
Except that her face was rather pale, no one 
could have guessed that she still saw in her 
mind’s eye a tossing, wicked black head and 
plunging hoofs. 

Stella suddenly reined in her mount and 
pointed with her quirt at something that moved 
slowly and feebly a long way out on the prairie. 

“What is it?” queried Carolyn, halting the 
placid Susan. 

“That’s what I’d like to know,” returned 
Stella slowly. “At this distance it’s hard to make 
out. Shall we ride closer?” 

“Why not?” returned Meg, striking her 
horse sharply across the flank. “We came to 
ride!” 

Joyously the small cavalcade struck out across 
the prairie. As they advanced, it seemed to them 
that the object they pursued changed its course 
as though hoping to escape from them. 
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“Wishing we would ride on about our busi- 
ness, no doubt,” thought Stella. “I wonder who 
it can be?” 

As though in answer, Lota shouted : 

“Tt’s a girl—and she’s trying to run away 
from us. Oh—look!” 

The young woman, who appeared to be 
carrying a large suitcase or other bulky object, 
suddenly stumbled and fell to her knees. 

Stella checked her horse within a few feet 
of the prostrate figure and jumped to the 
ground. She ran forward, then stopped sud- 
denly, transfixed. 

“Oh, my goodness!”’ she cried. “What a sur- 
prise this is!” 


CHAPTER XIII 
FATHER AND DAUGHTER 


THE other girls ran to join Stella. 

“Why,” cried Meg, amazed, “it’s Martia 
Notley! Now, what may she be doing away out 
here in the wilderness?” 

“Ask us another!” retorted Lota slangily. 

“Better still,” said Stella slowly, “perhaps 
we'd better ask Martia!” 

At this second mention of her name Mr. 
Notley’s daughter tried to struggle to her feet. 
The effort was too much for her and she sank 
back on her knees, moaning faintly. 

“T can’t make it!” she sobbed angrily. “I’ve 
walked miles and miles and miles. I’ve walked 
holes in my shoes and I have blisters on my feet. 
And I can’t—go—any farther !” 

“Where do you want to go?” asked Stella 
curiously. 

“Oh, anywhere!” The girl flung out her 
arms in a passionate gesture of defiance. “Any- 
where away from here!” 

“Well, now, we might as well talk this over 
sensibly,” said Stella. She felt that she had 
every reason to dislike this spoiled and petulant 
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girl, yet it was impossible at the moment not to 
pity her. Obedient to this impulse, she said: 

“Maybe we can help you.” 

The girl pushed back her hair with an im- 
patient hand. She gave Stella a distrustful 
glance from eyes that were red and swollen with 
weeping. 

“All right,” she said sullenly. “If you want 
to help me, lend me your horse. I must get 
away.” 

“But———” Stella was beginning when the 
girl interrupted her with furious impatience. 

“Will you lend me your horse?” 

“Not until you tell me why you want it,” re- 
turned Stella firmly, “and where you are going.” 

“Anywhere!” cried the other girl passion- 
ately. “Anywhere that’s away from here. I hate 
this place. I can’t stand it! I won’t stand it!” 

“So you’ve run away,” remarked Irene. 

Martia turned upon her furiously. 

“And if I have,” she cried, “what’s that to 
you?” 

“Not a thing in the world,” returned Irene 
disdainfully. “Nothing that you do could be of 
the slightest possible interest to us. As a matter 
of fact, I wonder why we bother with you at 
all.” 

“Come on, girls,” said Stella. ““We might as 
well be getting back to camp. It’s plain to be 
seen we are wasting our time here.” 
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Now it was Martia Notley’s turn to gape in 
naive amazement. It is probable that not in all 
her pampered young life had she been subjected 
to such treatment. Was it possible, her stare 
seemed to say, that these unspeakable girls could 
mean to leave her in such a predicament? 

She waited until Stella’s foot was actually in 
the stirrup before she called her back. 

“T say,” she cried, “come back here, please. 
I'll tell you everything—only don’t leave me 
here alone.” 

Reluctantly Stella returned. Slowly the other 
girls followed. 

“Well?” asked Stella coldly. 

“You're right. I have run away.” Martia 
Notley pulled herself up until she could sit on 
the top of her overturned suitcase. She rested 
her elbows on her knees, and cupping her chin 
in her hands, stared moodily into space. “I hate 
this country. I didn’t want to come out here in 
the first place. And now—I am going back to 
Mother—in Nice.” 

“Are you going to walk all the way?” asked 
Lota unsympathetically. 

The girl turned a brooding stare upon her. 

“T have some money—enough, anyway, to 
keep me until I can cable Mother for more.” 

“Did you set out to walk to the station with 
a grip and in those shoes ?” 

Martia shook her head impatiently. She ap- 
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peared to be having difficulty with her temper. 

“I’m not quite such a fool,” she snapped. “I 
heard that there was some sort of a tourist camp 
not far from here and I was headed for it. I 
thought I might find someone there who would 
be willing to take me to Red Rock.” 

“And you found the camp was a little farther 
than you’d counted on,” suggested Carolyn. 

Martia frowned. 

“The distances here frighten me,” she con- 
fessed. “On the Continent just a few hours’ 
travel will take us almost anywhere we want to 
go. Out here everything is so big, so vast, it 
terrifies me.” She shivered and buried her face 
in her hands. “I want to go home.” 

“Well!” The exclamation was Meg’s but it 
expressed the collective state of mind of the 
Outdoor Girls at that moment. They were not 
quite sure how they should feel about Martia 
Notley, a poor little rich girl whose parents were 
Americans, yet who spoke of the Continent as 
“home.” 

As they hesitated, Martia glanced up at them 
pleadingly. 

“T must get away,” she urged. “But I can’t 
walk another step. My shoes are in rags and 
my feet are one big blister. If you know where 
this tourist camp is, will you help me to get to 
it?” 

Now, none of the Outdoor Girls had any in- 
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tention of assisting Martia Notley in her run- 
away plan; yet they could scarcely abandon her 
in the middle of the prairie. On the other hand, 
they felt that it would be equally impossible to 
persuade her to return to her father. 

While they hesitated, wondering what to do 
in so unique a situation, Lota lifted her head in 
a startled way. 

“Horsemen!” she ejaculated. “Look there on 
the ridge. About a dozen of them and coming 
this way.” 

“Bandits, maybe,’ cried Irene joyfully. 
“Come along, girls, let’s give them a run for 
their money!” 

“Wait!” cried Stella. “What are we going 
to do about her?” She waved a hand toward 
Martia. 

Curiously, it was Martia herself who solved 
the problem by crying: 

“It’s my father! I must get away. Let me 
have a horse. Oh, be quick!” She hobbled for- 
ward but Stella stood resolutely in her path. 

“T think you had better say goodbye to your 
father,” she said calmly. 

“Oh,” gasped Martia, rage strangling her. 
“You won’t help me! You are going to make me 
go back—to him!” 

“After all,” said Stella mildly, “he is your 
father.” 

Martia must have realized, then, that the 
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game was up. She protested no more but waited 
quietly until the horsemen came up to her. 

Mr. Notley was the first to swing to the 
ground. Behind him was a cowboy the girls 
recognized as Shorty McLean, who smiled and 
nodded. They acknowledged the salutation, then 
focused their attention upon Mr. Notley and his 
daughter. 

“How much they look alike,’ whispered 
Irene. “I never noticed it before.” 

Stella nodded. 

“The same set to the jaw and the same stub- 
born blue eyes!” 

Mr. Notley approached slowly. His face was 
white and his mouth was fixed in a grim line. 

“How mad he is!” thought Carolyn, and was 
momentarily glad that this anger was not 
directed against herself. 

“Well,” said Martia’s father, “I see you have 
your grip with you, my dear child. Were you,” 
politely, “going somewhere?” 

“T am going to Nice,” returned the girl de- 
fiantly. “I hate it here! I won’t stay!” 

“We shall talk about that later,” returned 
her parent quietly. “Meanwhile, I must ask you 
not to be ridiculous.” 

“Oh!” cried the girl furiously. “How dare 
you insult me before these—before these cow- 
hands!” 

The faces of the cowboys fell at the insinua- 
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tion implied in the infuriated girl’s words. They 
looked at Mr. Notley wonderingly. 

The Outdoor Girls were divided in their 
opinions regarding this spoiled daughter—some 
pitied her lack of self-control, the others felt 
nothing but disgust at her actions. 

“Let’s go,” whispered Carolyn nervously to 
Stella. 

At this moment Martia took a step nearer to 
her father, and began to cry out again. 

“T tell you I won’t go back! I won’t! I won’t!” 

Mr. Notley ignored her. He lifted the grip 
and handed it to a cowboy with flaming red hair 
and a long, hooked nose. 

“Think you can handle this, Jerry?” 

“Sure, Boss!” Jerry accepted the bag with 
alacrity and swung it to his shoulder. “That’s 
easy.” 

Mr. Notley motioned to Shorty. 

“Will you bring up Miss Martia’s horse?” 
he asked. 

“If you are taking me back to that house, I'll 
not go,” cried Martia. ““You can’t make me go!” 

With fascinated interest the girls watched 
the contest between these two strong wills. For 
the space of seconds father and daughter faced 
each other and neither would give ground. 
Finally Mr. Notley spoke. 

“You will go, Martia—but how you will go 
is a matter of your own choice. I have provided 
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a horse for you. You may ride if you wish . 

“And if I don’t wish?” 

“You will walk back, Martia—at the end of 
a rope!” 

For a moment their glances clashed, but in 
the end it was the girl who submitted. 

“All right,”’ she said between clenched teeth, 
“T will ride. But some day you will be sorry for 
this, Father. I will make you sorry!” 


CHAPTER XIV 
GETTING ACQUAINTED 


THE threat of a storm hastened the return 
of the Outdoor Girls to the tourist camp. They 
were amazed at the amount of ground they had 
covered in their dash over the prairie, and 
were relieved when a sharp rise of ground 
showed them the Craddock camp lying snugly 
in the valley below. 

They delivered their mounts to black Sam at 
the door of the stables and made their way 
rather painfully toward the house. They had 
spent so many hours in the saddle, that sore 
muscles and stiffened backs were the result. 

“I wonder if ‘Maw’ Craddock has any lini- 
ment,” said Lota as she limped along behind 
the others. 

“If she hasn’t, I have—in my medicine kit,” 
replied Stella. 

“What a girl you are, Stell!” Irene flung an 
arm about her friend’s shoulders. “You think of 
everything!” 

On the way to their rooms they passed several 
of the transient guests of the camp. Most of 
these were men, sturdy and bronzed from life 
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in the open, but there were women, too, and 
those whom the girls met they liked on sight. 

“We are going to have pleasant company, 
anyway,” remarked Carolyn. 

“Don’t forget, most of them are transients,” 
Meg reminded her. “There will probably be a 
new group of guests every day.” 

“Oh, well, we don’t spend much of our time 
at camp, anyway.” Irene opened the door of 
their room and tossed her hat on a chair. “My, 
but I’m tired.” 

“T am, too,” said Carolyn, stifling a yawn. 

In passing, Stella put her arm about Caro- 
lyn’s shoulders and gave her a quick hug. 

“All right again, Honey?” she asked in a low 
tone. 

“All right again, Captain,” answered Caro- 
lyn, gripping Stella’s hand hard. “I admit I was 
a bit horse-shy at first, but—I got over it.” 

“You were plucky.” Stella smiled teasingly 
and gave Carolyn’s hair a gentle pull. “You are 
a real credit to the Outdoor Girls!” 

Irene had hastened into the pleasant bedroom, 
eager to stretch her weary limbs on the bed in 
the corner, when suddenly she stumbled and 
sprawled full length on the hard floor, missing 
the bureau by only a few inches. 

“Oh, dear,” she gasped, “what was that?” 

The four other chums burst into laughter at 
the unexpected performance. 
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“You're great,” giggled Meg. “Why not get 
a job in the circus?” 

“Humph,” growled the subdued Irene, “‘it’s 
fun to laugh at the other fellow, isn’t it?” 

“Well,” soothed the peacemaker, Stella, “pick 
yourself up. It was only our black mascot you 
fell over, and not an elephant.” 

Irene looked chagrined and obeyed, as the 
surprised kitten jumped up on Stella’s bed and 
curled down to sleep in the center. 

“We'll take pussy into the dining room with 
us and get him a saucer of milk,” suggested 
Meg. 
“He must have a mother somewhere around 
the place——” 

“And loads of little brothers and sisters.” 

“We'll turn him over to his family,” Stella 
decided. ““He’s much too young yet to start out 
on a career of his own, especially when he can’t 
keep out of Irene’s way!” 

Not long after this decision came the supper 
bell and the girls trooped out toward the dining 
room, Meg snuggling Nigger in her arm. 

The sleeping quarters of the camp were con- 
nected with the dining room and kitchen by a 
short covered passageway. At the far end of 
this, past the dining room, was a door which 
looked out on the stables and the hen house. It 
was just outside of this place that Meg dis- 
covered the mother of Nigger. 
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“She’s the living image of him, only slightly 
enlarged. Here, puss-cat, want to go see your 
mamma ?” 

Meg opened the door a crack and gently set 
the kitten on the flagging outside. Nigger 
pranced over to the mother cat and took a mis- 
chievous slap at her whiskers, whereupon his 
maternal relative retaliated by rolling him over 
roughly and pretending to bite his ear. 

“There you see a family reunited,” laughed 
Stella. She seized Meg by the shoulders and 
gave her a gentle push toward the dining room. 
“Run along, my child. You are blocking the 
road.” 

Stella glanced out into the gathering night, 
saw something which made her hesitate, and 
then wished she had not urged Meg into the 
dining room. 

Two lean cowboys were pounding forward 
on their mounts, a strained expression on their 
bronzed faces. As they reined in near the door- 
way, Stella caught a glimpse of a woman’s 
figure in the arms of the horseman in the rear. 

“Get the folks out!” yelled the first rider as 
he espied the attractive girl. ““We got a lost 
traveler. She needs help.” 

Stella shouted, “All right,” and quickly 
stepped into the house, summoning “Maw” 
Craddock without ceremony. It was a case of 
life or death, Stella knew, and she arose to the 
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occasion as she had done many times before as 
Captain of the Outdoor Girls Club. 

The limp figure was carefully lifted from the 
arms of her rescuer by the cowboy who had 
shouted for help, and laid on the grass. Mrs. 
Craddock had arrived, and Stella heard her 
mention the woman as Jane Dallas, and begin 
to mutter about “some folks bein’ so foolish as 
to get theirselves lost lookin’ for ideas for story- 
books,” 

By this time Meg had rejoined Stella, and 
the two girls offered to help the group restore 
the young lady to consciousness. It was not an 
easy task, for the tourist had evidently become 
faint and weary hours before. No doubt when 
night had begun to settle down the terrible 
fear of being alone on the desert had been al- 
most fatal to her. 

The cowboys shifted uneasily, hardly know- 
ing what to do to help further, so the capable 
landlady dismissed them, taking charge of the 
silent woman with the aid of the two girls from 
Deepdale. 

“T’'ll get a stimulant from your medicine 
chest,” offered Meg. 

Stella worked over the patient, chafing her 
hands. Upon Meg’s return they forced a 
strengthening dose between the pale lips, and 
presently the woman revived. 

“We'll help you to your room,” offered the 
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girls as Mrs. Craddock went ahead to light the 
way. 

“T’m so thankful for your help,” said Jane 
Dallas. “I should never have gone so far from 
Craddocks’ alone. The cowboys say the desert 
is like a sea—a little is good, but too much—too 
much——” 

As the figure sagged again, the chums quickly 
strengthened their hold on the frightened 
novelist. They supported her to her bedroom in 
an exhausted condition, too weak to further dis- 
cuss her desert adventure. 

“We'll help you undress,” offered Stella. 

This was done, and presently the unfortunate 
traveler was tucked into bed. Mrs. Craddock 
insisted that the girls join their chums at supper. 

“Where in the world have you been?” queried 
Irene, as Stella and Meg sat down at the table. 

The story of the novelist in the desert started 
a flood of conversation among the tourists, each 
one seemingly able to describe a more thrilling 
tale of the sands than his predecessor. 

“Let’s get out of here,” suggested Irene pres- 
ently. “This talk makes me nervous.” 

“T’d like some fresh air,” said Lota. “Come 
on outdoors.” 

The girls were glad to leave the dining room, 
and spent nearly an hour inspecting the grounds 
of Craddock Camp. 

Presently they tired of their perambulation, 
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for they had had a wearisome and exciting day. 
Bed called to them, and they returned to the two 
big rooms in the wing of the camp house with a 
sense of sanctuary. 

In the larger of the two rooms there was one 
single bed as well as the double, and they drew 
lots to see which girl would occupy the small 
one. 

“T get it!” said Meg in disgust. “You might 
know that would be just my luck. 

“T’ll change with you,” Carolyn offered. “I’m 
apt to dream of busting bronchos all night and 
that won’t be easy on my sleeping companions.” 

“No, I’ve the little bed and I’m going to keep 
it,’ Meg insisted. ‘““What’s the use of drawing 
lots if we’re not going to abide by the decision ?” 

“All right, have it your own way. Good night, 
everybody.” Carolyn dived into bed and turned 
her face to the wall. “I wouldn’t say another 
word,” she muttered drowsily, “even to a movie 
star!” 

“Well, I’m not one of them,” said Lota, 
kicking off a slipper and preparing to follow 
Carolyn. “Will you move over there, greedy, 
or shall I have to make you?” 

“Don’t talka me,” muttered Carolyn. “T’m 
soun’ asleep.” 

Irene poked her head through the doorway. 

“You girls all ready for bed? My, aren’t you 
smart? Good night.” 
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“Good night,” returned Meg and Lota. Caro- 
lyn was already in the land of dreams. 

Irene shut the door between the two rooms. 
She busied herself with small duties, brushing 
her teeth before the mirror, putting cold cream 
on her sunburned nose, shoving her shoes under 
the bed. 

“Now,” she said, “if anyone falls over my 
shoes in the night, I shan’t be to blame.” She 
paused for a response and when none came 
looked inquiringly at her roommate. 

Stella stood near the window. She had thrown 
a dressing-gown over her nightie, and in her 
hand was a comb with which she had drawn her 
hair straight back from a broad, well-shaped 
forehead. She was evidently lost in thought. 

Irene stared for a moment, then broke out 
excitedly : 

“Stella, do you know that with your hair like 
that your profile is stunning?” 

Stella turned from the window and regarded 
her chum with a look of puzzled inquiry. 

“Have you absolutely taken leave of your 
senses ?”’ she asked. 

“By no means,” returned Irene decisively. 
“Don’t talk, but come here a moment—just as 
you are!” 

With an indulgent smile Stella obeyed. 

“Kneel down!” Irene commanded. 

“Oh, dear—do I have to?” 
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“Absolutely ! There—that’s right. Now let me 
have your comb. A little wave over the forehead, 
another in front of your ear—Stella, my love, 
has anyone ever told you what nice ears you 
have?” 

Stella shook her head and Irene chuckled 
wickedly. 

“Not even Len?” 

“TDon’t be silly,” protested Stella, but Irene 
noticed delightedly that her ears became a very 
attractive pink. 

“Well, then, if he hasn’t it’s because he has 
never had.a chance to notice them,” she decided. 
“You should never cover such pretty ears, my 
pet. It’s next door to a crime.” 

“Why should you pretty me all up when all I 
crave is twenty hours of dreamless sleep?” asked 
Stella. 

“My good girl,” said Irene, “you are abso- 


lutely marvelous! When the boys see you like . 


that, they’ll fall over like nine-pins.” 

It was Stella’s turn to chuckle. 

“And what a nuisance that would be! I think 
I prefer them right-side-up, thanks.” 

“Oh, don’t do that with your hair. You’re 
mussing it!” 

“Well, I have to sleep in it, don’t I? If you 
think I am going to sit up all night so as not 
to disturb the waves Put out the light, 
that’s a good girl, and come to bed.” 
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Irene obeyed, and for a long time the girls 
lay in the cool darkness, talking of the day’s 
exciting events and making plans for the im- 
mediate future. 

“We should have all sorts of fun,” said Irene 
enthusiastically. ““We haven’t even begun to see 
things yet. Stell,” she added, after a moment’s 
silence, “can you imagine anyone not liking it 
out here?” 

“No, I can’t,” said Stella. “But then, I haven’t 
been reared in luxury and spoiled to death like 
Martia Notley.” 

“I see we were thinking of the same person. 
Do you know, Stell is 

“Yes?” sleepily. 

“T feel just a little sorry for that girl.” 

“Uh ?”? 

“Don’t you?” 

No answer. 

“Oh, all right!” Irene flounced over and 
buried her face in the pillow. “If you must go 
to sleep just when I was saying—just when— 
I was——” The sentence petered out and soon 
there was no sound in the room but the light, 
steady breathing of the girls. 

The next thing they knew it was daylight! 

Craddock Camp improved on closer acquaint- 
ance. Favorable as the girls’ first impression had 
been, they found their enthusiasm increasing as 
each new day brought fresh delights. 
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In company with old Eslik or one of the 
“boys” from the camp, the girls rode the ranges 
and even ventured for a short distance into the 
desert. However, they did nothing rash, for they 
remembered the terrible experience of Jane 
Dallas. 

By the end of the week the soreness in their 
muscles had disappeared, the redness of early 
sunburn had turned to a healthy tan, and they 
were in every way physically fit and mentally 
jubilant. 

“I don’t care if I never go home,” said Meg. 

They were cantering over the prairie, riding 
in the direction of the Lucky Bar Ranch. As 
they topped a ridge Stella suddenly drew rein. 

“What do you see?” asked Lota, riding up to 
her. 

“A horseman—and he’s coming fast. Why,” 
in amazement, “if it isn’t Shorty McLean!” 

The cowboy galloped up to them, jumped 
from his horse, and removed his broad hat with 
a flourish. 

“Howdy,” he greeted them. “I’ve just 
brought you a note from the boss.” 


CHAPTER XV 
THE BARBECUE 


THE five Outdoor girls lined up before the 
friendly rancher from Lucky Bar. Had this man 
brought good news or bad news? 

Stella drew closer to the man, eager to learn 
more. 

“A note for all of us?” she asked wonder- 
ingly. 

“Yes, Ma’am. I reckon it’s an invitation to 
the barbecue.” 

Stella accepted the big envelope Shorty held 
out to her, opened it and drew forth a sheet of 
paper. 

“Read it quickly ! See what it says.” 

Stella hurriedly scanned the few lines of 
writing and handed the paper to Irene. 

“Tt’s from Mr. Notley. He wants us to come 
to a barbecue his ‘boys’ are holding in the hills 
above the Lucky Bar. He says Mr. and Mrs. 
Craddock are invited, too.” 

Shorty grinned as Stella’s glance traveled 
toward him. 

“Reckon he guessed you'd think it was more 
proper thataway.” 
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“A barbecue’s great fun,” said Meg. ““When’s 
this one to be?” 

“Tomorrow night,” said Irene, looking up 
from the letter. “Tell Mr. Notley we'll be there, 
Shorty—with appetites.” 

“He'll sure be glad to hear it, Ma’am.” Shorty 
swung into the saddle, but instead of turning his 
horse back toward the Lucky Bar he spurred up 
beside Stella. “I’ll be ridin’ back with you to 
camp,” he said. 

“But Shorty, it’s a long way,” said Stella, sur- 
prised. 

“Besides,” Lota added, “we weren’t going 
back.” 

“T think you’d better, Ma’am,” said Shorty 
earnestly. “There’s reasons why it ain’t safe for 
you to be ridin’ alone.” 

“We know our way about,” cried Meg. 

“And there are five of us,” Irene pointed out. 
“You can’t call that ‘riding alone’.” 

“Just the same, it ain’t safe, Ma’am.” There 
was no doubting Shorty’s earnestness. “I just 
come across some o’ the X-O-X boys. There’s a 
bunch of them and it looks like they was out 
lookin’ for trouble.” 

“No one here by that name!” said Carolyn 
promptly. “And we aren’t afraid of the X-O-X 
boys, Mr. Shorty.” 

“Well, then, if you’re not, Ma’am, you’re just 
showin’ your ignorance,” returned the cowboy 
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firmly. “They’re a rough crowd. It’s just plumb 
foolishness to pretend they ain’t dangerous. I’m 
ridin’ with you back to the camp.” 

They found that it was useless to try to argue 
with Shorty. Reluctantly they abandoned their 
canter and turned back with him to Craddock’s. 

After delivering a note to Myra and Eslik 
from the owner of Lucky Bar ranch, Shorty 
rode off again. 

“You watch out for those boys from the 
X-O-X,” he warned. “They’s mighty bad medi- 
cine.” 

“Bother the boys from the X-O-X,” 
grumbled Meg as Shorty disappeared in a cloud 
of dust. 

“T suppose we are not to ride the range any 
more,” added Lota, “for fear one of them might 
come up and speak to us.” 

“Well, don’t let’s grouch,” said Stella cheer- 
fully. “Think of the fun we shall have tomor- 
row night. You can go, Mr. Craddock, can’t 
you?” as old Eslik, on his way from the house to 
the stable, stopped beside them. 

“Wouldn’t miss it—not for no amount of 
money,” the old man assured them. “A bar- 
becue’s a heap o’ fun for young and old. 
Prob’bly some o’ our boys will be goin’ up,” he 
added. 

“That will be nice,” said Meg. 

“The more the merrier,’ added Lota. 
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As they turned toward the house to get ready 
for supper Carolyn said thoughtfully, “I won- 
der if our friend Martia will attend the bar- 
becue.” 

“Hardly her idea of a good time, I should 
think,” said Meg carelessly. “Still, she may be 
there.” 

“Oh, who cares whether she is or not?” Irene 
flung her hat in the air and caught it neatly on 
the back of her head. ““We’ll have a good time, 
anyway.” 

The next day passed slowly, far too slowly 
for the impatient girls. However, the evening 
did come at last and with it joyful preparations 
for the barbecue. 

Old Eslik got the camp wagon ready. He 
ordered the bottom lined with straw, and old 
Sal and Dutch backed between the shafts. 

“Them hosses may be old,” said Eslik, fon- 
dling old Sal’s soft muzzle, “but they’re sure- 
footed as mountain goats, an’ they could find 
their way in any direction for a hundred miles 
with their eyes shut tight. Yes, Sir, old friends 
is the best friends, arter all, even when it comes 
to hosses.” 

“Well, as long as they get us there,” said 
Stella a shade doubtfully, and old Eslik bridled 
at once. 

“They'll git us there, young lady. I’d be will- 
in’ to bet my last dollar onto it.” 
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Besides Myra and Eslik Craddock, several 
boys from the camp were going to the barbecue. 
Among these were Dave Wilson, a good-natured 
young giant with hair and eyes as black as an 
Indian’s, and Bryan Peterson, whose slight 
build disguised a lean and wiry strength. 

When Sal and Dutch were harnessed, old 
Eslik climbed into the driver’s seat and cracked 
his whip. 

“All ready, be ye?” he queried. ‘“Where’s 
Maw?” 

“Maw” appeared, carrying a bulging basket. 
The girls followed, sniffing hungrily at the half- 
open lid. 

“What have you there?” Irene demanded. 

“Home-made rolls with butter in between 
*em,”’ returned Myra Craddock. “They allus 
goes well with roast bear or pig.” She set the 
basket in the wagon and climbed in after it. The 
girls waited until she had settled herself; then 
scrambled up and made places for themselves i in 
the fragrant straw. 

“Um—this is fun!” cried Carolyn, squeezing 
herself into a minute space between Stella and 
the side of the wagon. “I feel just like a horse in 
a stall.” 

“What a treat that must be,” chuckled Irene. 

“Lucky you don’t look like one,” Lota added. 

Old Eslik clucked to Sal and Dutch and the 
wagon started off creakingly. With a ‘Yi! Yip, 
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yip!’ the cowboys flung themselves into the 
saddle and dashed off. 

“Oh, they'll get there first!” cried Lota. 

“And eat up all the bear or pig—or whatever 
they roast at a barbecue,” added Meg. “Make 
them come back, somebody !” 

“They'll be back,” said old Eslik placidly. 
“They don’t mean a thing, dashin’ off thataway. 
Just kickin’ up their heels, sort of.” 

“You'll hev to hang on tight when we start 
a-goin’ up hill,” said ““Maw” Craddock. “Ef you 
don’t you’re apt to find yourselves slidin’ down 
the side of a very steep dee-cline. We hev some 
purty good hills hereabouts,” she added proudly. 

“We'll hold on,” Lota promised her. 

“We don’t care for tobogganing—in sum- 
mer,” laughed Irene. 

It was a long ride across the mesa before they 
came to the first of the foothills leading to the 
place where the Lucky Bar boys were holding 
the barbecue. 

The wagon slanted sharply and Carolyn 
clutched at the side of it. 

“Hold me, Stella,” she begged, “‘or I shall fall 
out.” 

“Will you look at that hill ahead of us?” de- 
manded Meg. “Straight as the side of a house! 
Don’t you think we’d better get out and walk, 
Mr. Craddock?” 

“You set jest where you air,” commanded the 
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old man irately. “Old Sal and Dutch ain’t never 
seen a hill they’re skeered of yit. Reckon they 
could climb a stone wall if I wuz to set them to 
it.” 

Certain it was that old Sal and Dutch seemed 
undismayed by the sharp ascent. They went on 
steadily, the old wagon bumping and creaking 
after them. 

They reached the top of the hill and started 
to fall over the edge of a cliff—at least, that 
was what it felt like. Down they went, with the 
girls clinging to the wagon, the hoof-beats of 
the horses making a sharp clip-clop on the road, 
the brakes of the wagon squealing harshly as old 
Eslik jammed them on with all his might. 

“Oh, look!” cried Irene suddenly, “the basket 
of rolls is running away!” 

The hamper had bumped to the side of the 
wagon where it leaned, precariously tip-tilted, 
over the road. Meg grabbed for it and dragged 
it back to safety. 

“That was a close call,” she chuckled. “I'd 
rather lose one of us than those rolls.” 

“Watch out!” cried Lota. “Here we go again. 
Talk about a scenic railway!” 

“No roller coaster was ever like this!” 
chuckled Stella. “I’m glad old Sal and Dutch 
are reliable. A lot depends on them!” 

Despite the sudden, steep declines, the road, 
for the most part, climbed steadily. Presently it 
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widened out into a broad tableland where trees 
had been chopped down to forma clearing. Here 
Peterson and Wilson and the other boys from 
camp were waiting for them. Dave Wilson clat- 
tered up beside the wagon. 

“Yonder’s the Lucky Bar bunch,” he said, 
pointing through the trees. “You can see their 
fire from here.” 

The Outdoor Girls scrambled to their knees 
and looked down the wooded slope. 

“Sure enough! See, the trees are all painted 
red with the flames.” Stella sniffed eagerly. 
“And what a gorgeous smell!” 

Bryan Peterson grinned. 


“They’re cookin’ bear steaks and roastin’ a . 


pig whole——” 

“And us starving to death!” said Lota re- 
proachfully. 

Old Eslik chuckled and clucked to his horses. 

“Giddap, Sal. Giddap, Dutch. We'll go down 
and have a look at thet thar pig!” 

Down they jolted, bumping over stones and 
rocks until they came to the end of the long, 
gentle slope. The girls jumped out of the wagon 
and surveyed the animated scene with interest. 

In the center of the clearing a fire had been 
built, a huge fire made of timbers piled upon 
timbers. Over this a spit, spearing the carcass 
of a pig, was being turned slowly, sending forth 
delicious odors. 
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Two men detached themselves from the group 
about the fire and approached the newcomers. 
John Notley, scarcely recognizable in his rough 
camp clothes, held out his hand to them. 

“Myra, Eslik—it’s good to see you. And the 
Outdoor Girls! Come closer to the fire, won’t 
you? I’d like you to speak to my daughter 
Martia.” 

In the general confusion of arrival no one 
had noticed that Carolyn had disappeared. 


CHAPTER XVI 
A THRILLING ADVENTURE 


CAROLYN was the last to jump from the camp 
wagon. As she did so, it seemed to her that 
something moved in the bushes. Prompted by 
curiosity she went to investigate. She pushed 
aside the bushes but found nothing. 

“Now that’s strange,” she said aloud. “I was 
absolutely sure that I saw this shrub move——” 

She heard nothing but the laughter and 
shouts of those about the fire in the clearing. 
Yet she was sure, with the strange prescience 
that comes to us at times, that someone or some- 
thing was crouched among the shadowy bushes, 
listening as she was listening, as taut in every 
nerve as was she! 

She shook herself impatiently. 

“What a silly notion. I’m going back to the 
fire.” 

She turned away, but at that moment someone 
leaped at her from behind. A heavy cloth was 
thrown over her head and her hands were 
drawn behind her back and deftly tied with 
rope. 

Struggling fiercely, Carolyn felt herself lifted 
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from her feet. Fingers with a steel-like grip 
fastened about her arm. 

“Be still, you little wildcat,” a gruff voice 
counseled her. “You'll only hurt yourself. Be 
still, I tell you!” 

Carolyn felt that she was smothering beneath 
the heavy cloth, but it was useless to try to re- 
lease herself with her hands bound. She heard 
men laughing, and the next minute she was 
flung up across a saddle. Strong arms closed 
about her. 

“So you got one of the little gals, eh?” 
laughed her captor. “Well, this orter turn out to 
be a purty good joke.” 

“Yeah?” growled another of the men. “Well 
now, Red, I shouldn’t wonder if the joke would 
turn out to be on us.” 

“Come on, let’s get out o’ here,” grumbled 
a third voice. ““We’d better beat it before the 
Lucky Bar boys git wind o’ our doin’s.” 

All this time Carolyn had been thinking fast. 
- From being frightened she had become furi- 
ously angry. She had no idea who had captured 
her, or why. What she was entirely certain of 
was that she had no intention of remaining a 
captive. 

But how to escape? 

She must use her wits against brawn. She 
must formulate a plan quickly—— 

Ah! She had it! 
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Carolyn groaned. It was a sound of which 
she was ever afterward proud. It was entirely 
convincing. Then, after straightening out 
sharply as though in a convulsion, she permitted 
herself to relax in the arms of her captor. She 
grew limp. Her head lolled, her legs dangled 
pathetically. 

“Say, Red, she ain’t daid, is she?” asked one 
of the men. There was awe in his voice and 
something else. Fear, Carolyn thought. 

“How should I know?” growled her captor. 

Carolyn was lowered to the ground with more 
haste than gentleness. Even when her head hit 
sharply against a root she continued limp and 
apparently lifeless. Hands fumbled at the cloth 
over her head. 

“You tied the thing too tight,” said the 
owner of the hands, “Like to choke the poor 
kid to death!” 

Carolyn closed her eyes and let her jaw hang 
in what she hoped was a convincing imitation. 

“I wonder if I look good and dead,” she 
thought. “I only hope they don’t feel my pulse. 
It’s clicking away like sixty!” 

The cloth was jerked away and a cool, de- 
licious breeze fanned Carolyn’s face. With an 
effort she resisted the temptation to draw in one 
long, grateful breath of air. Instead, she lay 
motionless, hoping against hope that her ruse 
would be successful. 
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“Now you’ve gone and done it,” muttered the 
one they called “Red.” “I didn’t say you was to 
kill her, did I?” 

“Oh, she ain’t daid—just fainted, most likely. 
A spot o’ water will bring her ’round, right as 
rain.” 

“Well, go git some then, you babblin’ coyote,” 
“Red” retorted. “What you all standin’ there 
for?” 

“T ain’t got nothin’ to git no water in. Can’t 
tote it in my hands, kin I?” 

There was a pause, while Carolyn lay rigidly 
still, scarcely daring to breathe. Then: 

“The pesky hosses has wandered off some- 
’eres, Red,” a voice called. “You an’ Two-gun 
better come help me fetch ’em.” 

This was too much to hope for. Carolyn’s 
heart beat so hard that she was quite sure it 
must be audible to her captors. By a tremendous 
effort of will she held herself still, her eyes 
closed against the temptation to peek and see 
what was going on. 

“Oh, all right!” she heard “Red” mutter. “T’ll 
take it out o’ them hosses’ hides when I gits my 
hands onto ’em.” 

They were going away! Sounds of heavy 
footsteps could be heard receding. Cautiously 
Carolyn opened one eye. She was alone! Her 
ruse had worked! 

Quick as a flash she rolled over, got to her 
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knees, and then to her feet. Her hands were 
still tied but she could not take the time to at- 
tempt to free herself. 

“Lucky they didn’t bind my ankles together,” 
she thought. “I can still run.” 

Run she did. Like a shadow she slipped 
through the trees, guided by a flickering red 
light and the sound of singing. Someone was 
playing a banjo and the tinkling melody came to 
her clearly. 

“They haven’t even missed me,” thought 
Carolyn, and added fervently, “Thank goodness 
for the barbecue!” 

Meanwhile, what of the other Outdoor Girls? 

In less exciting circumstances they would un- 
doubtedly have missed Carolyn at once. As it 
was, they clustered about the big fire while Mr. 
Notley made laughing, informal introductions 
and explained the reason for the barbecue. 

“Two of our men shot and killed a bear yes- 
terday.” 

“Poor bear!’ murmured Irene. 

Mr. Notley turned to her with a smile. 

“It’s a waste of time to pity the bear. This 
one was a great rascal. The most useful thing he 
has ever done in a long career of destruction is 
to provide us with a square meal.” 

Mr. Notley’s laughing glance sobered as it 
sought the shadows beyond the friendly glow of 
the firelight. 
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His daughter sat there disdainful and aloof. 
She did not once glance at her father, but sat 
with chin cupped in hands, frowning at the 
ground. 

Mr. Notley hesitated, then spoke quickly to 
the girls in a voice more urgent than he had 
intended: 

“I wish you would try to be friends with my 
daughter. She is very unhappy away from her 
mother and the people she knows on the Conti- 
nent. I should like her to be contented here. If 
you could be nice to her, and try to interest her 
in the things you like to do, I should consider it 
the greatest possible favor to me. In fact,” he 
spread his hands with a smile that seemed an 
apology for his earnestness, “I should consider 
myself in your debt for the rest of my life!” 

He looked so worried, so truly anxious as he 
stood there waiting for their answer, that 
Stella’s heart went out to him. 

“Why, we'll be glad to make friends with 
your daughter, Mr. Notley, if she will let us,” 
she said heartily. “I don’t know whether she 
would enjoy our outdoor life——” 

“Tt is what I want her to learn to enjoy,” said 
Mr. Notley vigorously. Again he smiled as 
though in apology for his earnestness. “I want 
her to be—American.” 

“Well, we'll do our best 35 

“Thanks,” said Mr. Notley, and there was no 
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doubting the sincerity of his gratitude. “In re- 
turn I’ll do my best to make your stay in Desert 
Valley as pleasant as possible. Martia,”’ he 
called, “will you come here, please?” 

The girl looked at him but did not stir. After 
a moment, as though drawn against her will by 
his steady regard, she rose reluctantly and saun- 
tered into the circle of firelight. 

“Did you want me, Father ?” 

“Yes,” said her parent. “I’d like you to be 
polite to your guests, my dear. These are the 
Outdoor Girls of Deepdale,” he added more 
lightly. “Their fame has traveled as swiftly as 
a prairie fire. All the boys on the ranch are 
singing their praises. I’d like you and the Out- 
door Girls to be friends.” 

Martia raised her lashes and quickly lowered 
them again. 

“I believe,” she said with a disdainful half- 
smile, “that we have met before.” 

“We have,” said Irene quickly. “Not once, 
but twice!” 

“I think it might be a good idea to forget 
about those other meetings,” said Stella. “Since 
we are going to be neighbors for some time I 
think we had better start all over again—from 
now on.” 

“Fine!” exclaimed Mr. Notley, and gave 
Stella a glance of such warm gratitude that she 
felt more than repaid for her kindly suggestion. 
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“And now let’s hunt up Maw and Paw Crad- 
dock and have something to eat.” 

The girls were more than eager to comply 
with this suggestion. The smell of the broiling 
steaks had whetted their already keen appetites 
to the point where they felt that they must resort 
to leaves and grass if no other food were forth- 
coming. 

However, food was forthcoming. And what 
food! They sat on the ground in a circle about 
the fire as close to the leaping flames as they 
could without scorching themselves, and held 
out tin plates for slices of bear meat that were 
as tender as venison, and portions of pig that 
almost melted in their mouths. 

While they were being served, one of the boys 
struck up a lively tune on his banjo and several 
of his companions joined in a rollicking song. 

“Isn’t this fun?” Irene slipped a slice of bear- 
steak between two pieces of buttered roll and 
sank her teeth into its deliciousness. 

“T hope it was a great big bear,” laughed 
Stella, “for I certainly have brought my appetite 
with me.” 

Meg glanced at Martia Notley’s untouched 
plate. 

“Are you going to eat anything ?” 

“No,” said Martia coldly. “I have not been 
brought up to eat from tin plates. Besides—I’m 
not hungry.” 
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“Imagine that!’ said Lota sympathetically. 
“And with all this lovely food just begging to be 
eaten is 

“Girls!” said Stella suddenly. “Where’s Caro- 
lyn e? 

“Oh, I expect she must be somewhere 
about 

“But she isn’t,” Stella persisted. “She isn’t | 
anywhere!” 
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CHAPTER XVII 
THE RETURN OF CAROLYN 


CAROLYN was gone! 

After a few moments of frantic search the 
girls were sure of it. The place was in an uproar. 
Mr. Notley was informed. Myra and Eslik 
Craddock were appealed to. The Outdoor Girls, 
almost in tears, insisted that they would go with 
a possé to look for their chum. 

“Something terrible must have happened to 
her,” said Stella. “She wouldn’t just wander off 
by herself r 

“Not at dinner time,” said Irene without in- 
tending to be funny. 

The Lucky Bar and Craddock Camp boys 
responded nobly to Mr. Notley’s call for volun- 
teer searchers. They were prepared to form a 
possé at once to search for the missing girl. 

Then into the midst of the commotion burst a 
weary, dirt-stained figure. 

“Carolyn!” cried the Outdoor Girls, all in a 
breath. 

“For goodness’ sake untie my hands,” panted 
Carolyn. “And give me some food. I’m just plain 
starved to death!” 
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The girls stared at her. Relief made them feel 
a bit hysterical. 

“You come in here looking like that 48 

“Well, I can’t help my looks,” protested 
Carolyn. 

“With your face dirty, burrs sticking to your 
clothes,” Meg continued resolutely, “and your 
hands tied behind your back—and demanding 
food.” 

“T need it,” said Carolyn wearily. “Honestly, 
I never needed it more.” She sank down on the 
ground and leaned her head against a tree. 
“Feed me,” she begged. “I’ll answer your ques- 
tions one by one. Only feed me first.” 

Stella looked about her. 

“Has anyone a knife?” she questioned. 

Silently Mr. Notley handed her one, first 
opening the blade. It was a heavy hunting knife 
and the edge was keen as a razor. 

Stella kneeled down beside Carolyn and sawed 
through the rope that bound her wrists to- 
gether. 

“Oh, thank goodness!” exclaimed Carolyn as 
the binding gave way. She rubbed her wrists 
tenderly. “Aren’t you going to give me some 
food?” she demanded. 

Stella laughed helplessly. 

“Someone feed this child, do!” she begged. 
“Tt’s the only way we can get any information 
out of her.” 
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A tin plate piled high with sizzling bear steak 
was produced. Irene contributed one of Mrs. 
Craddock’s rolls. Lota found a paper cup and 
filled it with steaming, fragrant coffee. 

“Well,” said Carolyn, “now I’ll tell you about 
1” 

To an interested audience she described in de- 
tail her harrowing experience. She chuckled 
when she told of “playing dead.” 

“It seems funny now. But it wasn’t so funny 
at the time, I can tell you. May I have another 
roll?” 

Absentmindedly Meg reached into “Maw” 
Craddock’s basket. 

“But what do you suppose they did it for? I 
mean, why should anyone want to kidnap you?” 

“They didn’t tell me—and I forgot to ask. 
Um-yum—but these rolls are good.” 

Although Carolyn seemed disinclined to talk 
of her experience, the girls and Mr. Notley 
finally persuaded her to tell all she knew. 

“T couldn’t see the men well. Everything was 
shadowy and indistinct, but one of them was 
called Red and the other Two-gun something- 
or-other.” 

“Two-gun Tommy and Red Stoddard,” 
ejaculated Shorty. “Gettin’ even for our run-in 
at East Red Rock that day, I shouldn’t wonder! 
Their idea of a practical joke, the dirty rats !” 

Mr. Notley demanded to know what had hap- 
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pened at East Red Rock, and was given the 
whole story by Shorty. 

“Those X-O-X boys are a public menace,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Notley heatedly. ““They should be 
run out of the place!” 

“T expect this here ‘kidnapin’’ was their idea 
of a practical joke,” Shorty repeated. 

“A practical joke that might have had serious 
consequences,” frowned Mr. Notley. 

“Oh, please don’t bother about it,’ begged 
Carolyn. She had finished her dinner and felt at 
peace with the world. “I’m not any the worse 
off, really, and I don’t want anyone to get into 
trouble on my account. Let’s have some more 
music and forget about it.” 

“What a good little sport you are!” said Mr. 
Notley, smiling down at her. “All right, boys!” 
he said in a different tone. “Let’s get on with the 
barbecue. The night’s yet young!” 

Most of the men went back for more “grub,” 
and by the time their appetites were satisfied 
there was nothing left of the bear and the pig 
but a small and eloquent heap of bones. 

The banjo was produced again and Shorty 
strummed away on it, while the boys gathered 
around and sang lustily the native songs of the 
plains. Afterward, while someone put fresh 
timbers on the fire, they sang some of the good 
old selections, such as “Carry Me Back to Old 
Virginny” and “Home Sweet Home.” 
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SHORTY PLAYED HIS BANJO AND THEY PLAYED SOME 
OF THE OLD SONGS. 
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Stella saw “Paw” Craddock’s hand reach out 
and cover Myra’s sturdy, work-roughened one. 
Then the captain of the Outdoor Girls felt a 
touch on her shoulder and looked into Irene’s 
smiling face. The girl’s eyes were bright with 
tears. 

“Tt must be lovely,” she whispered, “to grow 
old—that way.” 

Stella nodded. 

“Mustn’t it!” 

Carolyn leaned close to them. 

“Girls, just look at Martia!” 

That aloof, disdainful girl was looking at her 
father. Her eyes were no longer sullen and de- 
fiant but were bright with an unmistakable 
light. 

“Why—she loves him!” murmured Stella. 

“She’s crazy about him,’ nodded Carolyn. 
“Now, how’s that for a surprise!” 

As though she felt their gaze, Martia turned 
toward them. Her eyes hardened and she 
shrugged impatiently. But the girls were not de- 
ceived. They had seen what they had seen! 

It was late when the party finally broke up, 
and even then the girls were reluctant to go 
home. They fell half-asleep in the bumping, jolt- 
ing wagon and wondered whether they had 
dreamed Mr. Notley’s invitation for the follow- 
ing day. In the morning, however, they were 
quite clear about the request. 
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“He invited us to luncheon and it’s almost 
luncheon time now,” said Lota, yawning luxuri- 
ously. “We’ve been most abominably lazy.” 

“Well, jump into your clothes and we'll ride 
over to the Lucky Bar.” Stella laughed joyously 
as she arranged her hair in the way Irene 
admired—a soft wave over the forehead, then 
the rest brought severely back of the ear where 
it broke in delicate little tendrils and curls at the 
nape of her neck. “If this party is anything like 
the one last night, we should enjoy it.” 

“Didn’t we have fun?” 

“All except the kidnaping.” Carolyn made a 
wry face. “I can’t say I enjoyed that part of it.” 

“We'll have to watch out for that X-O-X 
crowd,” said Meg with a frown. “I’m afraid 
they will try to make real trouble for us yet.” 

Soon afterward they set out on their ride over 
the mesa. Mr. Notley had said he would show 
them about his ranch after luncheon, so they 
wore the riding togs they had bought in Deep- 
dale. 

Several times when riding over the prairie 
they had glimpsed the Lucky Bar ranch house, 
so that now they had no hesitancy as to the 
direction. They rode slowly, however, knowing 
that they had plenty of time, and wishing to 
savor to the full the fresh breeze that blew 
down from the hills. 

No one was in sight when they reached the 
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ranch house, but as they dismounted an odd- 
looking figure slouched about the corner of the 
building, coming from the direction of the 
corral. 

They recognized the man as the one Mr. Not- 
ley called Jerry. His last name, they had learned 
the previous night, was Horseshoe. A curious 
name, certainly, but no more curious than the in- 
dividual who answered to it. Jerry was power- 
fully built, but short. His arms swung loosely 
from broad shoulders and were long, like an 
ape’s. When his sleeves were rolled up—as they 
usually were—it could be seen that his fore- 
arms were covered with thick, red hair. Jerry’s 
face was long and mournful-looking. It re- 
minded the girls of a good-natured, but slightly 
dyspeptic, horse. To heighten this likeness his 
hair fell over his forehead in long, ragged 
points, and his teeth, very strong and white, 
protruded slightly, giving his mouth an over- 
hung look. 

They had learned that, despite his curious 
appearance, Jerry was good-natured and pas- 
sionately devoted to his employer, and had 
belonged to the X-O-X outfit when John Notley 
had been a boy riding the ranges. Despite his 
flaming red crest, Jerry was no longer young, but 
he could ride with the youngsters and still did 
his fair share of work about the ranch. 

“T’ll take care o’ your hosses,” said Jerry, 
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looking more than ever like a very sad old horse. 
“T’ll have ’em looked arter and give ’em a bite 
o’ oats.” 

“That’s very kind of you,” said Stella politely. 

She and the other girls were turning away 
when Jerry crooked a very dirty forefinger. He 
was beckoning to them. 

“Do you want us for anything?” asked Stella 
curiously. 

“Come over here, if you don’t mind,” said 

Jerry in a hoarse whisper. “I’d like a word with 
y a. 
Astonished and rather amused by his manner 
the girls followed Jerry Horseshoe around the 
corner of the ranch house. Arrived at this 
secluded spot the queer old fellow looked around 
him cautiously, put a finger to his lips, and mut- 
tered: 

“Someun’s got to do somethin’ *bout the 
boss’s wimmin. Either that datter o’ his ’s got to 
go back where she b’longs or his wife ’s got to 
come out here. He’s eatin’ his heart out between 
? em.” 

Having delivered himself of this odd speech, 
Jerry Horseshoe chirruped to the horses and led 
them away toward the corral. The Outdoor 
Girls stared after the slouching figure. 

“Now, what did he mean by that?” wondered 
Carolyn. “Does he expect us to interfere in Mr. 
Notley’s private affairs ?” 
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“Maybe he thinks we can help,” said Irene. 

“And maybe we can,” Stella nodded. 

The sound of clattering hoofs drew them 
around to the front of the house again. A horse- 
man dashed across the mesa toward them, rid- 
ing recklessly. 

“How splendidly he rides!” cried Lota. 

“Tt’s Mr. Notley,” Meg discovered. 

Horse and rider dashed up to the ranch house. 
Mr. Notley flung himself from the saddle, but 
as he did so, his foot became caught in the stir- 
rup. The horse, annoyed, reared and lunged 
forward. Before the unfortunate man could free 
himself, the animal started on a mad gallop 
over the ground, dragging the hapless rider with 
him! | 


CHAPTER XVIII 
A GALLANT ACTION 


IN THAT moment of dire peril to Mr. Notley, 
Meg thought and acted like a thoroughbred. She 
saw that the horse in its mad dash would have to 
pass close to her. She set herself, waited until 
the tossing head and flashing hoofs were almost 
abreast of her, then flung herself forward, 
reaching frantically for the trailing reins. 

“Meg, don’t!’ cried Lota. “Oh Meg, Meg— 
get back!” 

But Meg had already caught the reins. At the 
same moment she twined her free hand in the 
horse’s mane and flung herself into the saddle! 
It was a mad feat, a daring feat. Meg was to 
wonder afterward how she had accomplished it. 

No time now, though, for speculation! She 
dug her knees into the heaving ribs of her 
mount. She gripped the reins in both strong 
hands and sawed mercilessly on the bit. 

“Stop it!’ she cried through clenched teeth. 
“Stand still, I tell you!” 

The cruel bit cut deep. The horse tossed its 
beautiful head, snorted, rolled its eyes, making 
a desperate effort to get the bit in its teeth. 
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Meg’s only answer was a closer grip, and pres- 
ently the beautiful creature stood still, trembling 
with fear and pain. 

While the girls rushed to Mr. Notley’s aid 
and Jerry Horseshoe and the Chinese cook came 
running from the direction of the house, Meg 
stroked the animal gently, and gradually relaxed 
her tight hand on the bit. 

“There, Boy! Easy now! Steady! Sorry if I 
had to hurt you, old fellow, but it couldn’t be 
helped.” 

They had extracted Mr. Notley’s foot from 
the stirrup. Jerry Horseshoe and the Chinaman 
lifted him gently and carried him toward the 
house. 

“Do you think he’s badly hurt?” asked Meg. 

“It’s hard to tell. He struck his head when he 
fell and the blow knocked him out.” Lota put an 
urgent hand on Meg’s knee. ‘‘Please come down 
from there before you get hurt.” 

Meg eased herself from the saddle, led the 
now entirely docile horse to the hitching-post, 
and tied him securely. 

As she followed the other girls to the ranch 
house Meg caught a glimpse of Martia Notley’s 
face. The girl stood in the doorway, staring with 
wide eyes at the limp figure of her father. 

“Oh, Father!’ she cried. “Father, what have 
they done to you!” 

The group trooped into the big living room of 
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the ranch house. Jerry and the Chinese boy 
placed their master on a divan covered with a 
Persian rug and heaped with cushions. Indeed, 
the girls’ first impression of this apartment was 
one of luxury and assured taste. This was like 
no ranch house living room they had ever seen 
or imagined. The polished floor was covered 
with rich Oriental rugs, the walls were hung 
with tapestries, and the deeply-recessed win- 
dows were draped with gay summer silks. There 
were low, comfortable chairs and odd tables, 
skillfully carved. At one end of the long, beau- 
tiful room stood a piano, a baby grand with the 
cover invitingly raised, with sheet music spread 
over the rack. 

“Charming!” thought Stella. “How can any- 
one be discontented in this lovely place?” 

She glanced at Mr. Notley and saw how white 
he was. His eyes were closed and blood oozed 
from a long cut on one hand. Martia hovered 
over her father. She made no move to help him 
but wrung her hands and cried hysterically. The 
Chinese boy jabbered in pidgeon English. Jerry 
Horseshoe stood with long hands hanging and 
merely stared. 

“Not a bit of use, any of them,” thought 
Stella in-exasperation. “It’s plain to be seen I’ll 
have to take charge.” 

This she did, in a most workman-like manner. 

“Better take those pillows out from under his 
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head,” she directed. “Put them anywhere you 
like—on the floor—anywhere. Get some water, 
Wong Lee, or whatever your name is, and 
hurry, please! Jerry, suppose you stop staring 
and help me loosen his collar.” 

“We need a doctor,” cried Martia. “My 
father will die if we don’t get one.” 

Stella looked at her coldly. 

“Well, you know where the telephone is. Why 
don’t you call the doctor ?” 

‘The rich girl hesitated, gave Stella a sullen, 
resentful look and turned toward the door. 

“Thank goodness we got rid of her,” mur- 
mured Irene. ““What a nuisance she is.” 

“T hope she can get the doctor,” said Stella 
anxiously. 

“It ain’t noways likely,” said Jerry Horse- 
shoe. His long face was more lugubrious look- 
ing than ever. His eyes were mournful as they 
rested on his beloved “boss.” “Nearest Doc lives 
up to Red Rock and he ain’t never to home.” 

“Well, maybe we won’t need a doctor,” said 
Stella with determined cheerfulness. 

The Chinese boy—his real name was Chang 
Fu—returned with a basin of cold water and a 
stimulant. 

“That’s fine—especially the stimulant,” said 
Stella. “Hand it here, Wong Lee.” 

“My name allee samee Chang Fu,” returned 
the boy mildly. 
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“My mistake,” admitted Stella. She wrung 
out a cloth of cold water and put it on the 
patient’s head; then forced a few drops of 
medicine between his teeth. 

“He’s coming around,” said Lota. 

As she spoke, Mr. Notley opened his eyes. He 
frowned, tried to sit up, then sank back with a 
stifled moan. 

“You'd better lie quiet for a little while,” 
Stella advised. “I expect you are pretty well 
bruised and shaken up, but you'll feel better 
presently.” 

Mr. Notley smiled faintly. 

“TI can only hope so,” he said. “I remember 
catching my foot in the stirrup,” he added after 
a moment of thought. “Then I fell and every- 
thing went black. What happened? Did Black- 
stone try to run away with me?” 

“He did,” agreed Stella. 

“And he nearly succeeded,” added Lota. “If 
it hadn’t been for my———” 

Meg broke in furiously. 

“Tf you say another word, Lota Bronson, I'll 
—TI’ll never speak to you again!” 

“Tf it hadn’t been for your—what?” asked 
Mr. Notley. 

He looked straight at Lota, and Lota, in her 
turn, looked defiantly at Meg. 

“My sister doesn’t want me to tell, Mr. Not- 
ley, but she really did a very brave thing. She 
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jumped into the saddle when your horse started 
to run away and stopped him before he could 
get the bit in his teeth. I——’”’ she flashed an- 
other glance at Meg, “I’ll say it, even if she 
doesn’t want me to, Mr. Notley, that I’m very, 
very proud of her!” 

Martia Notley chose that moment to enter 
the room. She had tried, without success, to 
locate the doctor at Red Rock. Now, angry and 
anxious, she paused in the doorway to watch the 
scene between her father and the Outdoor Girls. 

Mr. Notley smiled and propped himself on 
one elbow. His head swam dizzily but he forced 
the smile to remain on his lips. 

“No wonder you are proud of your sister,” he 
said. ‘And I am extremely grateful to her. May 
I thank her, please?” 

“Please don’t,” begged Meg. Her face was 
red and she flashed a reproachful glance at her 
twin. “I’m very thanks-shy, Mr. Notley, and be- 
sides, I don’t deserve any. I’d have done the 
same for anyone.” 

At this Mr. Notley laughed outright. 

“You're a forthright young person, aren’t 
you?” he chuckled. “Well, I’m going to thank 
you, whether you like it or not. 

“What’s more,” he added, “I am going to 
put my gratitude in a more material form.” He 
leaned back, smiling as Irene stuffed pillows 
under his head. “How would you—and your 
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friends—like to own some of my prairie lands, 
have a little patch of mesa all to yourselves? 
Would you like that, eh?” 

“Oh, it would be glorious!’ Meg’s face fairly 
shone. “Would you really do that for us, Mr. 
Notley—give us a deed to it, and everything?” 

Mr. Notley smiled and nodded. 

“And everything,” he agreed. 

All this time pretty Miss Martia had stood in 
the doorway regarding the scene with miserable, 
jealous eyes. She came forward now, pushing 
between Stella and Irene with conscious rude- 
ness. Her eyes were cold and hard as she looked 
down at her father and her father’s eyes -were 
cold and hard as he looked up at her. 

“Father,” cried the girl, “you should be quiet. 
You have had a very bad accident. You—you 
might have been killed.” 

A fleeting shadow crossed her father’s face. 
He lay quite still for a moment before he said, 
in a soft voice scarcely audible: 

“And would that have made much difference 
to you, Martia? I thought——” 

What he thought was never to be known. 
With a queer little cry Martia put her soft white 
hand down over his mouth. 

“Stop!” she cried wildly. “Don’t dare to say 
such things to me! Don’t you ever—dare!” 

Martia the haughty, Martia the remote, was 
down on her knees beside her father, her face 
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buried in his rough coat, her body shaken with 
sobs! 

“Tell me what you want me to be, Father. 
Tell me what you want me to do. It shall be just 
as you say.” 

“You don’t want to go back to the Conti- 
nent?” 

“No, no. I’ll never even speak of it again!” 

“And you think you could be quite happy here 
with me?” 

“Oh, yes. I was so frightened, Father. When 
they brought you in, I thought—TI thought that 
you were dead!” 

“T want you to love your country, Martia. I 
want you to glory, as I do, in the broad sweep 
of its prairies, in the towering height of its 
mountains, in the riches that lie close to its 
heart. It is your country as well as mine.” 

“T am beginning to like it, Father. I will try 
to like it more—for your sake!” 

The Outdoor Girls were quite forgotten. For 
the moment father and daughter were lost in a 
world of their own. They did not even notice 
when Stella beckoned to the other girls and led 
them from the room, not waiting for the 
luncheon call. 

“Well!” said Irene when they were safely 
outside. “Can you beat that?” 

“The accident brought Martia Notley to her 
senses,” said Carolyn thoughtfully. “I think it 
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was all very lovely. And now Mr. Notley can be 
happy.” 

“T reckon he’ll forget all about our little patch 
of mesa,” said Meg glumly. “And I was going 
to turn it over to the Outdoor Girls.” 

“He won't forget,” said Stella confidently. 
“Mr. Notley isn’t that kind.” 

Jerry Horseshoe brought them their ponies. 
As the girls turned to ride away he slipped a 
note into Stella’s hand. 

“Read it,” he directed. “And next time you 
come you can tell me the answer.” 

“You'd better get a doctor as soon as possible 
for Mr. Notley, Jerry,” Stella advised. “I don’t 
think he’s seriously hurt. He may not even need 
a doctor, but it’s just as well to be on the safe 
side.” 

Jerry nodded, and the girls rode away. A 
short distance from the ranch house Irene said: 

“Why don’t you read your note, Stell? It 
might prove interesting.” 

Stella opened the rather dirty slip of paper 
Jerry had handed her and read aloud: 

“Would be obleeged if you would tell me 
sumpin’. How do you spell the word ‘despurutly’. 
Thankin’ you, ever yours, I remane Jerry 
Horseshoe.” 

Stella chuckled and handed Irene the note. 

“And he expects to wait for my answer until 
he sees us again,” she chuckled. 
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The note went the rounds and the girls had a 
great laugh over it. Jerry, they agreed, was 
quite a character and would bear cultivating. 

They had covered a little more than half the 
distance between the ranch house and the tourist 
camp when Lota noticed a group of horsemen on 
the horizon. 

“They look like some of that X-O-X crowd,” 
she exclaimed. “‘Let’s ride!” 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE CYCLONE 


THE Outdoor Girls gave spur to their mounts. 
They applied the quirt freely and raced over the 
mesa at a flying gallop. 

There was no doubt now but that the horse- 
men they had seen briefly outlined against the 
sky were part of the X-O-X outfit. Remember- 
ing Carolyn’s experience the girls had no desire 
for an encounter with any of that boisterous 
crowd. 

On they went, looking back frequently at 
their pursuers, and to their dismay they realized 
that the crowd of horsemen was trying to ride 
them down. 

“How many do you think there are?” gasped 
Carolyn. 

“About eight, I guess,” returned Stella. 

“There are nine,” Meg corrected grimly. 
“T’ve counted ’em all!” | 

On the girls went, their horses’ hoofs spurn- 
ing the ground. Hard after them came the cow- 
boys of the X-O-X. They shouted as they rode, 
leaned far out over their ponies’ necks and yelled 
their savage “Yip, yip yis” for all the world like 
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a tribe of Indians on the warpath. The pound of 
their horses’ hoofs on the mesa became steadily 
louder and more menacing. 

Lota drove her pony close beside Stella’s. 

“What do you suppose they’ll do to us if they 
catch us?” she cried. 

“Goodness knows!” returned Stella. “Our 
job,” she added as she urged her pony forward, 
“is not to let them catch us!” 

However, the boys from the X-O-X were 
gaining. Their mounts were bigger and stronger 
than those the girls had, and the men were ac- 
customed to riding the prairie. They knew all the 
easiest ways and short-cuts. As the girls urged 
their ponies up a ridge and clattered down on 
the farther side, the crowd from the X-O-X was 
almost upon them. 

“Tourist camp is just beyond the next ridge,” 
gasped Stella, “but we'll never make it. They 
are going to catch us!” 

“They haven’t caught us yet,” Meg shouted 
back. “At least, we'll give them a ride for their 
money ! 

Down clattered the girls, going like the wind. 
As they looked back they saw the X-O-X boys 
cresting the ridge. In a moment they would ride 
down like a black wave—— 

“Look!” cried Irene jubilantly. “Girls, they . 
are turning back! They’re turning back!” 

Meg reined in her horse so sharply that he 
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reared upon his hind legs, snorting and pawing 
the air indignantly. 

“It may be just a trick,” Meg warned. 

“Let’s be getting on,” cried Carolyn nerv- 
ously. “Why wait for them to change their 
minds ?” 

Stella had been scanning the sky. Now she 
said quietly: 

“They won’t be back. Right now they are 
probably making tracks for cover as hard as 
they can in the hope of outracing the storm.” 

For some time the landscape had been bathed 
in a queer, yellowish light. Clouds had piled up 
in the sky. The air was oppressively still. Not a 
breath stirred the tall prairie grass. 

“You are right,” said Irene. “We are going 
to have a storm, sure enough.” 

“Looks like a tornado to me,” said Meg. 
“We'd better make tracks for camp, Stella. 
What do you say ?” 

“T say ‘yes’!” Stella applied the quirt and her 
pony leaped forward. 

The others followed, pounding over the 
ground. They felt suddenly lonely and fright- 
ened. There was something menacing in the un- 
natural light, in the oppressive, deadly stillness. 
It was as though Nature held her breath before 
releasing lightning bolts of wrath. They felt 
helpless before a sweep of forces they did not 
understand and were powerless to resist. 
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They topped the ridge that overlooked the 
tourist camp, and in that moment the cyclone 
was upon them. 

It swept them before it like wind-driven 
leaves. The sound of their horses’ hoofs was 
lost in the high, whining shriek of the gale. 

The girls lay along their ponies’ backs, cling- 
ing on desperately with hands and knees. Down 
to the camp they swept, half-blinded with dust 
and flying sand. Eager hands drew them from 
the saddle to shelter. Others relieved them of 
their horses, driving them to the stables. 

In the big dining room of the camp house the 
Outdoor Girls stumbled about, rubbing sand 
and dust from their eyes, and feeling for chairs. 
“Maw” Craddock took charge of them, cluck- 
ing sympathetically. 

“There now, take off your hats and I'll have 
the cook dish you up a snack of lunch.” 

A blast of wind struck the house, shaking it 
to its foundations. Somewhere a pane of glass 
gave way with a shattering sound. 

Carolyn jumped to her feet. She prowled 
about the room restlessly, pausing now and then 
to stare from one of the windows. 

“The house will be blown away,” she cried. 
“This is frightful!” 

“Now don’t you worry one bit,” returned 
“Maw” Craddock. She was forced to raise her 
voice to a shout in order to be heard at all, but 
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her words were infinitely reassuring. “The camp 
was built for cyclones and this ain’t near as bad 
as some I’ve seen. Come now, sit down an’ eat 
you a bite o’ lunch.” 

The girls were not hungry, but to please Mrs. 
Craddock they applied themselves to the food 
set before them. Afterward they were to won- 
der if the lunch had really consisted of creamed 
salmon on toast, for Lota stoutly maintained 
that it was creamed chicken. The question was 
forever destined to remain unanswered. 

Later that day, and for the first time since 
their arrival at the tourist camp, the girls wan- 
dered into the recreation room. Here was an 
open fireplace where logs were lighted on chilly 
evenings. There was a comfortable lounge, sev- 
eral easy chairs, and two small, portable tables 
for those who felt inclined toward playing 
games. 

Here the transient guests of the camp had 
gathered. Some roamed the room restlessly, 
pausing now and then to listen to the wind and 
shake their heads over it. A few of the hardier 
spirits were trying to play cards and making a 
brave attempt to put their minds to it. 

On her way into this room Irene passed the 
table in the hall where letters were kept—when 
there were any. Today there were a number for 
herself and her friends. She took them out and 
gleefully distributed them, and in a few mo- 
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ments the Outdoor Girls had almost forgotten 
the storm as they dug into the gold mine 
of mail. 

There were letters from the married Outdoor 
Girls and from the folks at home. Last, but not 

‘least, were several communications from the 
boys of Deepdale, including one from Hal Duck- 
worth, who wrote that he was planning to make 
a coast to coast flight in the interests of the 
firm by which he was employed. 

“T will do my best to drop off at Desert Val- 
ley, for a few hours at least,” wrote Hal. “I am 
bringing Len Dorset with me and of course I'll 
have an assistant pilot. If we make good time 
on the first part of the hop we might be able to 
stay for the night at Desert Valley. How are 
accommodations at your camp? Think they 
could put us up?” 

“We'll make ’em!” cried Carolyn, replying to 
this last query. “I’m going to hunt up ‘Maw’ 
Craddock right away and ask her.” 

Irene stole a glance at Stella. 

“Glad Len’s coming?” she teased. 

Stella flushed and refused to meet Irene’s 
laughing eyes. 

“He isn’t here yet,” she evaded. 

An hour later the tornado had swept through 
Desert Valley and departed, having done little 
damage at the camp. A few windows had been 
broken, an old lean-to had been swept away, and 
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a partition between two stalls in the stable had 
been knocked down by a frightened horse. 

“Tt ain’t done a lot o’ damage,” said old Eslik 
as he encountered the girls in a stroll around 
the place. 

That evening the Outdoor Girls: spent in 
answering letters. Carolyn wrote to Hal that 
Mrs. Craddock would accommodate him and his 
friends at almost any time, provided there were 
no more than three of them. 

“Won't it be fun!” cried Carolyn happily. 
“Think of showing Desert Valley to Hal and 
Len. I wish the other boys could come.” 

Stella wrote to Len, but no one knew what 
was in the letter and Stella did not divulge its 
contents. For the next few days she went about 
with an expression of eager anticipation that 
made words unnecessary. 

It was more than a week before they heard 
from Lucky Bar Ranch. Then one afternoon 
Jerry Horseshoe rode over with a message from 
Mr. Notley. He was much better, the note said, 
though he had been rather ill of a fever. He had 
not forgotten his promise to deed them a bit of 
his mesa; in fact, quite the contrary. He had 
gone so far as to consult a lawyer from the city 
of Pietre some fifty miles from Red Rock and 
had had all the papers drawn up. Whenever the 
girls wished him to do so he was ready to turn 
their property over to them. 


CHAPTER XX 
A HINT OF TREASURE 


“Wat did he mean by ‘jools’?” wondered 
Carolyn as Jerry Horseshoe galloped away over 
the prairie. 

“He said there was a treasure in it—in jools. 
Why girls, he must have meant jewels!’ Irene 
felt pleased with herself at this discovery. She 
was all at once tremendously excited over the 
gift of the small patch of mesa. ““Wouldn’t it 
be marvelous if we should discover a real treas- 
ure out here on the prairie?” 

“T shouldn’t get too excited over it,” Meg ad- 
vised. “Jerry’s a queer old boy and I imagine 
he gets queer notions.” 

“T have heard that small patches of semi- 
precious stones have been discovered in this part 
of the world,” said Stella thoughtfully. “The 
formation generally lies close to the surface.” 

“All the easier to dig for!” cried Irene joy- 
fully. “My, what a lark this is going to be!” 

Although Meg pretended to scoff, she was 
really just as much excited as the other girls. 
They went ahead with plans for the picnic which 
they had set for the following night, yet through 
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“Let’s give a party to celebrate the gift of the 
mesa!” Meg proposed. “And invite Mr. Notley.” 

“And Martia,” said Stella. 

“And Martia, I suppose,” agreed Meg, 
though not very graciously. “Here, give me a 
paper and pencil and I'll write the invitation at 
once.” 

Five minutes later the invitation to a party on 
the mesa had been penned, approved by the Out- 
door Girls, and handed to Jerry Horseshoe. The 
queer fellow turned his horse toward the Lucky 
Bar, then leaned down suddenly to say in a 
hoarse tone: 

“The boss is givin’ you a fine patch of mesa. 
There’s a treasure in it in jools for those that’s 
lucky at diggin’ !” 
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ried in hampers which, in turn, would be con- 
nected by straps and hung over the backs of 
their ponies, native-fashion. 

“T don’t suppose the animals will like to have 
us make pack-horses of them,” suggested Lota. 

“Humph! Much they’ll have to say about it,” 
grunted Meg. “Come help me pack this last 
hamper.” 

They were all ready ahead of schedule and 
started off in hilarious spirits. 

“T hope we don’t meet the X-O-X boys,” said 
Carolyn as she touched her pony lightly with 
her quirt. “They might help themselves to our 
provisions.” 

“Only over my dead body,” declared Irene. 
“T’d fight for those steaks till my last gasp!” 

At the ranch house Mr. Notley and Martia 
were waiting for them and they set out at once 
for the picnic-site. 

When Stella noticed that Shorty and Jerry 
Horseshoe were following them at a distance, 
Mr. Notley explained, with a rather rueful 
smile, that the two cowboys were a self-elected 
bodyguard. 

“They seem suspicious of that wild crowd on 
the X-O-X,” he concluded. “They insisted on 
coming along in case the boys should want to 
mix in with us. I think it’s all nonsense myself, 
but I couldn’t out-argue them.” 

After a short canter they came out on a 
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all their activities ran the thrilling thought, 
“Suppose we should uncover a treasure!” 

“We could have our jewel-set club pins, 
then!” said Carolyn. 

“Stop spending this treasure before you've 
found it!’ scolded Meg. 

The following day dawned gloriously clear. 
Bright and early Shorty rode over from the 
Lucky Bar with a note from Mr. Notley accept- 
ing the invitation of the Outdoor Girls, on 
condition that the party be held on their own 
acre of prairie land. 

“But we don’t even know where it is 
Meg was beginning when Stella cut her short. 

“Wait. Mr. Notley suggests that we meet him 
and Martia at his ranch house at five o’clock 
and go on from there to the site of the picnic.” 

“Let’s do it!” cried Irene. “It will be glorious 
fun picnicking on our own patch of prairie.” 

Accordingly things were arranged, and the 
girls spent the rest of the morning and the early 
part of the afternoon perfecting plans for the 
party. They would build a fire and grill steaks 
which Myra Craddock had provided from her 
ample larder. They would take a gallon size 
thermos bottle of hot coffee. There would be, 
“Maw” Craddock promised them, rolls hot from 
the oven, and a layer cake baked especially for 
them. All the supplies, including the grill for the 
steaks, tin plates, knives and forks could be car- 
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a surprise. She had been very quiet from the 
time they had left the ranch house. She had’ 
answered only when spoken to, had seemed very 
much subdued, and brightened only when her 
father smiled at her. 

Now she came forward slowly. Her face 
flushed with embarrassment but she forced her- 
self to say lightly: 

“Let me peel the potatoes. I think I can. And 
I’d like to.” 

Be it said to the everlasting credit of the Out- 
door Girls that they betrayed no surprise at 
this suggestion. Stella said casually: 

“Why, of course, if you like. While you are 
doing that I'll be getting out the plates and cut- 
lery.” 

To herself, Stella was thinking: 

“The girl has courage. It took more spunk for 
her to make that suggestion than it would take 
for the rest of us to stand up to a roaring lion. 
I think I am going to like this Martia Notley 
after all!” 

The potato peelings were so thick that only 
about half the potatoes remained after the 
skins had been removed, but no one appeared to 
notice. Martia cut her hand on the sharp-edged 
paring-knife, but she was a good sport about 
that, too, and refused to abandon her task until 
the last tuber was peeled and quartered and 
ready for the pan of hot bacon fat. 
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ridge from which they could look over a broad 
stretch of prairie. Mr. Notley checked his horse 
and waited until all the girls had come up to 
him. 

“Down there,” he said, “is your acre of mesa. 
That boulder which you see from here marks the 
beginning of your land and another boulder 
marks the end of it. Let’s ride down now and 
have a closer look.” 

They left the ridge, passed the first boulder, 
and the girls became thrilled at the thought that 
they were on their own ground. At the extreme 
end of their acre they found the second boulder. 

“And a lot of little boulders,” added Lota. 
“Let’s have our picnic here. It looks like a per- 
fect place.” 

Accordingly they dismounted, and Jerry and 
Shorty helped them with their hampers. They 
would have helped make the fire, too, but Stella 
and Irene insisted that this was the special privi- 
lege of the Outdoor Girls and the one thing they 
could do almost better than any other. 

So they gathered firewood, placing the smaller 
sticks on first, only adding heavier timber when 
the blaze was crackling merrily. Over this they 
laid the grating. 

“Now bring on the steaks!’ cried Irene. 

“Potatoes first,” said Stella. “They take so 
much longer.” 

It was then that Martia Notley gave them all 


CHAPTER XXI 
A PARTY ON THE MESA 


BeForE Stella could ask what he meant by 
this remarkable statement Jerry Horseshoe was 
gone. “If you was to look under this here rock,” 
he had said, “you’d mebbe find a fortune!” 

“T wish he wouldn’t tantalize us with such no- 
tions,” she thought, “unless there is something 
to them. If I thought there was really a fortune 
hidden under this rock, I’d put out the fire and 
begin digging right now!” 

Aloud she said: 

“Dinner is served. Come help yourselves, 
everybody.” 

All during the evening Jerry Horseshoe con- 
tinued to act in the strangest way imaginable. 
Again and again he approached one or the other 
of the girls, spoke to her in a low tone, and was 
invariably greeted by an expression of surprise. 

“What’s the matter with Jerry?” Meg asked 
at last. ““He has been pestering me for the past 
hour and a half to spell words for him. I think 
he must be crazy.” 

“Or in love,” giggled Irene. “He asked me if 
I'd write a note for him.” 
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When the potatoes were browning nicely, 
Stella broiled the steaks over the leaping flames. 
Just as she was turning them Jerry Horseshoe 
approached her. Under pretext of adding wood 
to the fire he said: 

“This here’s all old Injun ground. If you was 
to look under this here rock, you’d mebbe find 
a fortune!” 
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“To his sweetheart?” asked Meg incredu- 
lously. 

“He didn’t say,” the mischievous girl con- 
fessed, “but I have my suspicions!” 

For the remainder of the evening the girls 
watched the cowboy with amused interest. 
What was the old fellow up to, they wondered. 
Could Irene be right ? Was he in love? 

The evening passed as such evenings will, too 
swiftly for all of them. Toward the end of it 
Mr. Notley made a pleasant little speech in 
which he presented to Meg the deed for this 
small patch of prairie land. 

“T have had it made out to the Outdoor Girls 
of Deepdale,” he explained. “I thought you 
would like it better that way.” 

“Oh, I do,” cried Meg. “Now the property 
belongs to us all.” 

“Tt’s really ours?” insisted Carolyn. “Ours to 
do exactly as we like with?” 

“To do exactly as you like with,” Mr. Notley 
assured her, smiling. 

“Well, then, we can begin to dig at once!” 

“Dig for what?” asked Martia. 

“Stones—gems—heaps of treasure!” said 
Irene extravagantly. “And if we find it, Mr. 
Notley,” she added generously, “‘we’ll give you 
at least half.” 

Mr. Notley laughed heartily. 

“I’m afraid you are deceiving yourself with 
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false hopes,” he said. “However, if you find any — 
hidden wealth on this scrap of mesa, you are — 
welcome to it. It’s your property and anything 
found here becomes automatically yours.” 

“Well, there’s no use counting our chickens 
before they are hatched,” said Stella philo- 
sophically. ‘a 

“But there’s nothing to keep us from hoping,” 
added Carolyn. a 

An hour or so later when they were getting _ 
ready to start back to camp Lota discovered a _ 
small heap of paper close beside her. She picked 
up the pieces, wondering what they could be. 
She saw that they bore writing and took them to 
the fire for a closer examination. 

“What have you found?” asked Irene, look- 
ing over her shoulder. 

“Only some torn paper. But it has writing on 
it. Take a look for yourself.” | 

“Desperately * read Irene. “That’sa 7 
word Jerry Horseshoe asked me how to spell!” 

“He asked Stella, too, and she told him three 
times. Look here, Rene.” 

“Tf you love—come at once,” Irene read from 
the torn scraps. She sat back on her heels and 
giggled. “Didn’t I tell you he was in love?” 

“Do you suppose Jerry wrote this?” 

“Why, of course! Who else?” 

“Then why should he have torn it up?” 

“That’s just one of those mysteries,” said 
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Irene with a doleful shake of her head. “I ex- 
pect we shall never know!” 

They went home singing, at peace with them- 
selves and with the world. At the ranch house 
they parted with Mr. Notley and Martia. At the 
latter’s eager suggestion the girls promised to 
call for her when they decided to “dig for 
treasure.” 

“T don’t know much about shovels,” she con- 
fessed, “but I dare say I could use one if I 
tried.” 

“T expect you could,” said Stella gaily. 

“We're not expert ditch-diggers ourselves,” 
added Meg. 

Shorty and Jerry Horseshoe accompanied the 
girls to camp. As the two men turned to ride 
back to Lucky Bar Ranch Irene asked mis- 
chievously : 

“Have you learned to spell ‘desperately’ yet, 
Jerry?” 

For a moment there was silence; then Jerry 
said huskily: 

“Reckon I do, thank you, Ma’am. I never was 
much at spellin’, seems like. No, Ma’am!” 

When the two had trotted off, their figures 
merging with the darkness, Irene chuckled 
softly. 

“Poor old Jerry! I wonder who his sweet- 
heart is?” | 

“One of the waitresses down at Red Rock, 
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probably,” laughed Stella. “You really shouldn’t 
tease him, Rene. It isn’t kind.” 

When they were in bed that night Stella told 
Irene what Jerry Horseshoe had said about 
treasure that lay hidden beneath the boulder that 
marked the limit of their new property. 

“But Stell, it’s immense! Perhaps the old 
codger really knows what he’s talking about.” 

“Perhaps. Anyway, we will soon find out.” 

In the morning the Outdoor Girls approached 
“Maw” Craddock with the purpose of discover- 
ing how many picks and shovels she had con- 
cealed about the camp. 

“And what may you want ’em for?” she asked 
with amiable curiosity. “Was you thinkin’ of 
startin’ in the ditch-diggin’ business ?” 

“No, the mining business,” laughed Stella. 
“T'll tell you all about it if you’ve the time to 
listen.” 

“Sure, I’m glad of an excuse to sit down and 
take a three hundred pound weight off my feet. 
What’s this ’bout you turnin’ miners?” 

Thereupon Stella, with the able assistance of 
the other Outdoor Girls, told “Maw” Craddock 
of Mr. Notley’s gift and of Jerry Horseshoe’s 
hint that they might find a formation of semi- 
precious stone on their property. 

Mrs. Craddock smiled incredulously. 

“Ain’t likely you'll find anything. This 
country has been mined over purty thorough. 
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Ain’t no reason why you shouldn’t try your luck, 
though,” she added, reading disappointment in 
the girls’ faces. “I'll give you all the picks and 
shovels you need and, if you like, I’ll give you 
the lend o’ the farm wagon.” 

“What a darling you are!” cried Carolyn 
gratefully. “We shall need a wagon for all the 
stuff we’ll have to carry.” 

Mrs. Craddock was so delighted by their 
gratitude that she offered to pack them a lunch 
and lend them one of the boys from the camp 
to drive the wagon. The girls accepted the offer 
of lunch with alacrity, but rejected the boy on 
the plea that they were quite able to handle old 
Sal and Dutch themselves. 

“If they’re let to stand still too long in one 
place,” warned “Maw” Craddock, “they’ll take 
a notion to amble back to camp by theirselves. 
So you’d best hitch ’em when you git where 
you’re goin’ or you’re likely to walk all the way 
home.” 

Half an hour later the Outdoor Girls started 
off to search for buried treasure. In the farm 
wagon were picks and spades and the lunch 
“Maw” Craddock had packed for them. They 
had even included an empty sack, “just in 
case——,” as Lota said. 

They were in hilarious spirits and this mood 
seemed to communicate itself to old Sal and 
Dutch, The team stepped lightly, almost frivo- 
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lously. When Stella cracked the whip over them _ 
and cried “Hi! Git up thar!” they broke into a 
gentle canter that was the closest they were 
ever to come to a gallop. 

Away they went toward the ranch house on 
Lucky Bar, bumping and jolting over the un- 
even ground. Suddenly Stella drew rein and 
looked about in a startled way. 

“T thought I heard a shot!” she said. 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE BATTLE 


STELLA was not mistaken. As the Outdoor 
Girls listened they heard several shots ring out 
in quick succession. The noise was at some 
distance and sounded like the popping of Fourth 
of July firecrackers. 

“T bet it’s that X-O-X crowd up to some of 
its tricks,” said Meg. 

“We'll find out.” Stella flourished the whip 
over old Sal and Dutch and they started off 
again at a brisk jog-trot. 

“By the time we get there all the shooting 
will be over,”’ prophesied Lota. 

“Well, I don’t know why that should make 
us mad,” protested Carolyn. “I don’t care a lot 
about firearms—or Fourth of July celebrations, 
either. Ouch! That was a bump!” 

They had intended to stop at the ranch house 
and pick up Martia, but now changed their 
minds and went on without stopping. The 
sounds of combat grew steadily louder, and 
angry voices were raised in altercation. 

The shooting had temporarily ceased, but as 
the girls topped a ridge and came within sight 
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of the conflict, the popping of bullets began 
again with increased violence. 

“My goodness! It’s a war!” gasped Irene. 

“Better back up,” advised Lota. “If one of 
those bullets should come our way it would be 
pretty bad for us.” 

“They’re firing into the air,” Meg discovered. 
“Now what do you suppose all the rumpus is 
about, anyway?” 

Below them, in a slight depression of the 
prairie-land, perhaps a dozen horsemen milled 
about, cursing and shouting at one another and 
shooting pistols into the air. It all seemed very 
foolish and incomprehensible to the watchers, 
who recognized some of the boys from the 
X-O-X. 

“There’s Shorty and Jerry Horseshoe!” 
cried Carolyn. 

“And some other boys from the Lucky Bar,” 
Lota added. 

Meg stood up in the wagon and waved her 
arms excitedly. 

“They’re driving off the X-O-X crowd. Good 
for them! Go it, boys! Go it!” 

Old Dutch looked around and cocked an at- 
tentive ear. Sal took a tentative step forward. 
Stella pulled on the reins and cried, “Whoa! She 
wasn’t talking to you!” 

Slowly the X-O-X boys gave ground before 
the furious challenge of the men from the 
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Lucky Bar. Suddenly they wheeled their horses 
and galloped off toward their own ranch, fol- 
lowed by the deliberately wild shots of the 
Lucky Bar crowd. 

“Hooray for our side!” cried Irene. In her 
enthusiasm she nearly fell over the end of the 
wagon and had to be pulled back by Lota. 

“Do be careful! Do you want to break your 
neck?” 

Stella chirruped to old Sal and Dutch and 
they jogged gently down the slope. It was then 
they noticed what, in the excitement of battle, 
had escaped their attention. The war had been 
fought on their own ground! 

“Tt’s our little patch of mesa,” cried Irene. 
“And girls, look here! Someone has started to 
dig!’ 

The Outdoor Girls tumbled out of the wagon. 
Sure enough, just about at the spot where the 
battle had been waged, was a hole about six 
feet in width and two or three feet deep. Lying 
about the hole were picks and shovels, all the 
paraphernalia of the archeologist dropped, pre- 
sumably, by the X-O-X boys when they were 
set upon by the boys from the Lucky Bar. 

“And look here!” cried Stella. “They have 
started to dig close to the boulder that marks 
the limit of our acre!” 

“Th-then,” said Irene, stuttering in her ex- 
citement, “there must be something to old 
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Jerry’s hints after all! The X-O-X boys must 
suspect that there is treasure here and they have 
begun to dig!” 

“And were driven off before they could find 
anything!” added Lota. 

Carolyn lifted up one of the discarded picks 
and dug it deep into the hole. 

“We should be grateful to the X-O-X boys,” 
she laughed. “They’ve begun our work for us. 
Now we'll finish it!” 

Their excitement mounting, the Outdoor 
Girls seized picks and shovels and began to dig 
wholeheartedly. 

“There’s no use making the hole too deep,” 
said Stella, resting a moment on the handle of 
her spade. “These ore deposits—if any—gener- 
ally lie close to the surface. We’ll spread out and 
cover as much ground as possible.” 

They were thus engaged when the Lucky 
Bar boys returned from their wild chase over 
the mesa. They were in fine spirits and bran-- 
dished their weapons so recklessly that the girls 
wondered if they had been picked for the next  _ 
set of victims! 

Shorty swung to the ground and grinned at 
them amiably. He brandished his pistol and 
Lota gasped: 

“For goodness’ sake, pocket that weapon! It 
gives me the creeps!” 

Shorty complied, but his grin grew broader. 
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“That ain’t the first time we’ve had to chase 
those coyotes,” he remarked. “But each time we 
do it seems like we enjoy it more. How about it, 
Jerry, old hoss?” 

“Seems so.” Jerry’s long face looked more 
mournful than ever. “But some time if they 
don’t keep off our ground, I’m goin’ to lose my 
temper and fire straight at ’em—when there'll 
be one or two less roisterin’ coyotes at the 
X-O-X.” 

All the boys were interested in the “mining” 
operations of the Outdoor Girls. They even 
offered to help but aid was promptly refused. 

“Tf we find a treasure, we want to find it 
ourselves,” was the way Meg put it. 

They discovered nothing of interest that day, 
however, although they dug conscientiously, 
working always toward the large boulder that 
marked the end of their property. In spite of 
their first vivid but gradually dwindling hopes, 
they failed to uncover anything but dirt and 
more dirt. The tough, stubborn prairie grass 
impeded their progress. Each inch of mesa they 
turned up took toll of weary muscles. 

The pause for lunch was refreshing. After 
first sampling, then demolishing ““Maw” Crad- 
dock’s sandwiches and cake, they returned to 
the picks and shovels and worked on more dog- 
gedly than before. 

Toward two o’clock in the afternoon Carolyn 
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flung her spade on the ground. She dropped 
down wearily and hugged her knees up under 
her chin. 

“T’m ready to call it a day,” she announced. 
“My back’s about broken and I have blisters 
on both hands. I want to go home.” 

The others worked on for a short time, then 
decided to follow Carolyn’s suggestion. 

“After all, there’s no need to dig up the whole 
acre of mesa,” said Stella. “There will be other 
days.” 

There were other days, days when the Out- 
door Girls, with Martia Notley to help them, 
dug until fatigue overcame them and they were 
forced to give up from sheer weariness. 

Then one day Jerry Horseshoe dashed up 
to them, a piece of paper clutched in his hairy 
paw. He flung himself from his sweat-lathered 
horse and lounged over to them, his long arms 
dangling. 

“Look what I’ve brought you,” he cried. “It’s 
a map!” 

Stella accepted the dirty scrap of paper and 
the girls crowded around her eagerly. The paper 
certainly bore resemblance to a crude map. 
There were lines on it that seemed to radiate 
from a round object in the center. 

“Thirty paces east,” read Stella from nota- 
tions on the “map.” “Four paces north—where 
did you get this, Jerry?” 
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“T found it today near the borderline between 
the Lucky Bar and the X-O-X,” returned Jerry. 
“T reckoned one o’ them coyotes must ’a’ dropped 
it the day we chased ’em off’n your claim. I 
figgered,” he added anxiously, “that it must 
show where the val’able rock lay.” 

“What makes you so sure there is anything 
of value hidden out here on the mesa?” asked 
Lota. 

“T heard tell of it,” said Jerry, setting his 
lips stubbornly. “I ain’t sayin’ no more.” 

“Well, if this map belongs to the X-O-X 
boys,” sighed Carolyn, “then it’s the one they 
used when they started digging in the first 
place. And we have yet to find any ‘jools.’ ” 

Stella took out her compass. She studied it 
for a moment; then summoned the girls. 

“Look here,” she said. “The X-O-X boys 
have made a mistake. They’ve paced off to the 
west instead of to the east!” 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THIRTY PACES EAST 


Tuis discovery had a magic effect upon the 
waning enthusiasm of the Outdoor Girls. They 
did not stop to ask how the X-O-X boys could 
have made such a mistake; they were not greatly 
interested. The exciting fact was that a mistake 
had been made and they intended to profit by 
it to the limit of their ability. 

“It’s up to us to make those thirty paces east. 
Shall I do it, Stell?” Lota stood with her back 
to the rock, carefully placing one foot before 
the other. 

“Go ahead,” nodded Stella. “Thirty paces— 
measure carefully!” 

“But her paces won’t be as big as those the 
X-O-X boys would make,” objected Carolyn. 

Stella shrugged impatiently. 

“They will be close enough. Go ahead, Lo.” 

Carefully, Lota paced off the required 
‘distance, the girls walking alongside to make 
sure of her count. Jerry Horseshoe trailed 
them, his mournful face three shades happier in 
the excitement of the moment. 

“Thirty,” counted Lota and paused, one foot 
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before the other, as precariously balanced as a 
tight-rope walker. ““What next?” 

‘Four paces north.” Stella consulted the map. 
“Here’s the compass so you can tell exactly.” 

Lota pivoted on her heel, facing north. 

“Right,” nodded Stella. “Just three more 
steps now. Careful!” 

“All right, I’m here!” cried Lota. “(Now what 
do we do?” 

“Put a stone right where your toe ends. 
Thanks, Rene,” as Irene obligingly marked the 
place. “Now stand off, Lo, and let’s have a 
look.” 

“Better still, let’s have a dig,” proposed 
Irene. ‘““Where’s my spade?” 

Forgetting sore muscles and previous dis- 
couragement, the Outdoor Girls began to battle 
the stubborn mesa. Jerry Horseshoe helped 
them; the powerful muscles of his long, hairy 
arms bulged as he tossed aside spadeful after 
spadeful of grass and dirt. 

Stella used the pick. With each sinking of the 
sharp point into the earth she hoped to hear the 
clink of steel against some hard substance, a 
hope that was destined to disappointment. After 
an hour of the hardest sort of work the girls 
rested. : | 

Martia Notley had given up some time before. 
Her muscles, not accustomed to severe strain 
of any kind, rebelled more easily than did those 
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of the girls. It was a tribute to her courage and 
determination to win her father’s approbation 
that she continued in the enterprise at all. 

Martia had changed a great deal since the day 
of her father’s accident. She was far more self- 
reliant, and the petulant frown that had 
formerly marred her beauty had entirely dis- 
appeared. From being much in the open her fair 
skin had tanned to a warm golden brown that 
intensified the blue of her eyes and brought out 
bright tints in her hair. 

More than that, she had begun to enjoy the 
outdoor life that at first had been forced upon 
her. There was a new light in her eyes, a new 
sparkle about her face and entire personality 
that made her very charming. From being 
merely polite to the Outdoor Girls she had be- 
come at first friendly, then warmly interested 
in, and at last genuinely fond of these vigorous, 
vital, enthusiastic young women. From disdain- 
ing her new friends, she had come to admire 
them and to ask their advice with a humility 
that was as strange in Martia Notley as it was 
becoming. Now she made a suggestion. 

“Why not come up to the house for tea? You 
have done enough work for one day and to- 
morrow we can start out bright and early. What 
do you say?” 

“T guess we might as well.” Irene frowned 
at the disappointing mesa. “It’s plain to be seen 
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there’s nothing more to be found here today. 
My word, but I’m tired!” 

As they started off toward the Lucky Bar 
ranch house, Jerry Horseshoe spurred his horse 
up close to Stella’s. 

“Tf you don’t mind, Ma’am,” he said in his 
gruff voice, “I’d like to tell you sumpin’.” 

“Go ahead, Jerry. I’m listening.” 

“Tt’s sort o’ a confession, as you might say, 
Ma’am. I’m afraid you an’ Miss Martia an’ the 
boss will think I been takin’ kind o’ a liberty, 
like. You see——” 

“Go on, Jerry.” Stella was becoming curious. 
“T promise not to scold and I am quite sure that 
whatever you have done you thought was for 
the best.” 

“Yes, Ma’am, it were. An’ yet I’m not sartain 
but what it might ’a’ been a mistake. You see,” 
he lowered his voice and glanced around to 
make sure no one else was listening, “the boss 
ain’t been eatin’ well lately. Chang Fu says his 
food comes off the plate jest about like it goes 
on. So I figgers he’s missin’ his wife and I up 
and sends for her!” 

“You what?” cried Stella. 

Poor Jerry looked crestfallen at her tone. 

“T knows as I was takin’ a liberty ——” 

“But for goodness’ sake, Jerry, how did you 
send for Mrs. Notley?” 

“I rides over to Pietre,” said Jerry, looking 
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sadder and sadder, “‘an’ sends one o’ them thar 
radiograms “¢ 

“When was this? Think, Jerry!” 

The queer old fellow ran a hand through his 
thick red crest. 

“Wa’al, I ain’t much at rememberin’ dates, 
Ma’am, but seems to me it was a little more’n a 
week ago——” 

“Well! Then she may arrive here any time!” 

“Yes, Ma’am.” Poor Jerry’s head drooped 
lower and lower. “An’ the boss only this mornin’ 
gone to Chicago! On bizzness, he said, an’ he 
won’t be back for mebbe a week.” 

“Oh, Jerry! I didn’t know Mr. Notley had 
gone away!” Stella rode silently for a moment, 
thinking. Then she said, “I shouldn’t worry 
about it anyway, Jerry. If Mrs. Notley comes 
we'll do our best to entertain her. And Mr. 
Notley will be so glad to see her that he'll be 
ready to forgive you anything.” 

Jerry brightened at this, and by the time they 
reached the house had become quite cheerful. 

The beautiful living room of the ranch house 
had become familiar to the Outdoor Girls. Now, 
as they entered it with Martia, a stranger seated 
on the divan before the fireplace rose and came 
slowly toward them. It did not need Martia’s 
cry of “Mother!” to tell them that the stranger 
was none other than Marilyn Notley. 

How lovely she was! Like Martia in form and 
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feature, yet with a distinction, a gentle dignity 
that Martia would never possess. As unlike 
what they had been led to expect as anything 
could be—this tall, beautiful woman with smil- 
ing eyes! 

“Oh, Mother, I’m so glad you came. I’ve been 
so lonesome!” 

“Have you, darling?” Mrs. Notley regarded 
her daughter with a quizzical, puzzled look. ““To 
judge by appearances, you have had quite a 
magic time.” 

“Oh, I have. That is—after the first few days. 
Mother, I want you to meet my friends—the 
Outdoor Girls of Deepdale.” 

Mrs. Notley extended a cordial hand. 

“T’m delighted to know such charming young 
ladies and I am glad you have found nice friends 
way out here in the desert. But Martia, I am 
worried about your father. If he is so ill then 
surely he should not have gone to Chicago—as 
I am informed by servants here that he has 
done.” 

“But father isn’t ill,” said Martia surprisedly. 
“He had an accident but he was well of that 
days ago.” 

“Then perhaps someone will be good enough 
to explain this to me.” She held out a radiogram 
slip. “It says: ‘Your husband is desperately sick 
and I think if you love him you should come 
at once.’ ” 
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Martia looked bewildered, Mrs. Notley 
puzzled. Stella could not suppress a chuckle. 

“T think perhaps I can explain, Mrs. Notley,” 
she said. “That must be Jerry Horseshoe’s 
radiogram!” 

“Jerry Horseshoe!” cried Irene. “Then that 
explains why he kept pestering us to write 
words for him!” 

“And we did him an injustice,” laughed Caro- 
lyn. “He hasn’t a sweetheart, after all!” 

“T’m afraid I don’t quite understand . 
began Mrs. Notley, and Stella turned to her 
contritely. 

“T’ll explain, Mrs. Notley, and I’m afraid Tl 
have to apologize for Jerry Horseshoe.” 

The Leader of the Outdoor Girls had nearly 
finished the explanation of the radiogram when 
there was great shouting and confusion outside. 
Shorty McLean dashed into the room, shouting: — 

“There’s a fire on the mesa! You’d all better 
make for the Craddock camp!” 


CHAPTER XXIV 
FIRE ON THE MESA 


“Make for the Craddock camp!” cried Meg 
forcefully. ‘“We’ll do nothing of the sort, Shorty 
McLean. We’re going to help!” 

“Suit yourself,” said the cowboy with a 
harassed frown. “But the fire’s sweepin’ this 
way. It’s goin’ to be dangerous.”’ He dashed out 
of the room again, joining the others who had 
gone on to fight the flames. 

The Outdoor Girls darted out after Shorty. 
Martia would have followed but Mrs. Notley 
called her back. 

“You can see the flames from here!’’ cried 
Stella. “Let’s ride up, girls. Maybe we can 
help!” 

After some difficulty they located their horses, 
mounted, and galloped off in the direction of the 
fire. They were passed by others rushing to help 
—men from neighboring ranches, eager to fight 
the common enemy. 

As they came closer they saw that there were 
two lines of fire-fighters. The first line beat with 
sodden sacks at the fingers of flame that 
writhed, snake-like, through the dry grass. The 
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second line of fire-fighters, some several hun- 
dred feet behind the first, worked valiantly at 
digging a ditch that would be wide enough to 
check the advance of the flames. 

Inch by inch the first line was driven back 
before the hot blast of the conflagration. Inch 
by inch they were forced onto the men who 
worked doggedly to stay the march of destruc- 
tion. Sweat-stained but stubborn, the men toiled 
on. When from sheer weariness they faltered, 
others jumped to take their places. : 

Still the fire swept on, cackling at their puny 
efforts, forcing them back—back——— 

“Look!” Carolyn half-shrieked. “That man 
is on fire!” 

The clothes of one swarthy fellow had begun 
to smoulder. His mates sprang to him and beat 
out the flames with hot gunny sacks. 

Like a runaway horse, unleashed, the fire 
leaped forward. It was upon them—all about 
them——— 

With arms flung up to protect their eyes, the _ 
men stumbled backward, reached the ditch and 
half-jumped, half-fell into it. Shovels and spades 
were abandoned while everyone scrambled to — 
safety away from the hot blast of the flames. a 

“Tf the fire leaps the ditch, there’ll be no 
stopping it!” Meg cried. “The ranch house will _ 
go—everything !” 

“Everybody down to the other end!” yelled a 
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hoarse voice. “The trench ain’t long enough. Git 
down there, you guys! Make it snappy!” 

Thwarted at the ditch, the flames swept on 
about the farther end but were met there by a 
stubborn, concentrated resistance. Another ditch 
was begun back of the threatened area but this 
was never needed. Slowly, bit by bit, the flames 
were forced back. Checked in one place they 
broke out in another, only to be stamped and 
beaten out. 

At last it was over. A dark smoldering patch 
of mesa marked where the fire had passed. Men, 
smoke-blackened, lay where exhaustion had 
felled them. Some swore softly while others 
rubbed grime and sweat out of their eyes. 

Shorty McLean detached himself from a 
group of his comrades and hobbled over to the 
Outdoor Girls. 

“You ain’t happened to see nothin’ of Jerry 
Horseshoe, have you?” he asked anxiously. 

Stella shook her head. 

“He hasn’t passed this way.” 

“Well, then, I reckon he’s gone—burned up, 
mebbe,” said Shorty gloomily. “Anyway, I 
cain’t find hide nor hair of the blarsted coyote!” 

The days that followed did nothing to solve 
the mystery of Jerry’s disappearance. His con- 
tinued absence connected him, in suspicious eyes, 
with the prairie fire. People began to say that 
it was rather odd that Jerry should disappear 
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just about the time that the fire was discovered. 
It looked peculiar, to say the least. If Jerry 
Horseshoe had had nothing to do with the fire 
on the mesa, then why had he run away? Inno- 
cent folks did not have to run away. 

Needless to say, the Outdoor Girls believed 
none of these rumors. They were as puzzled as 
any of them over Jerry’s disappearance, but 
they refused to connect him in any way with 
the prairie fire. 

“He'll turn up, all right,” Stella prophesied, 
“and he’ll have some reasonable explanation for 
his absence, too. Just wait and see.” 

Days passed and still there was no sign of 
Jerry. The Outdoor Girls rode the ranges and 
even braved the dangers of the desert in a fruit- 
less search for him. 

On many of these trips Martia and Mrs. 
Notley accompanied them. Mrs. Notley was an 
expert horsewoman and liked nothing better 
than a canter over the prairie or along the hot 
sands of the desert. The desert fascinated her. 
Indeed, it was upon her instigation that the Out- 
door Girls planned the trip that was to have 
almost tragic consequences. 

The plan was to steal off in the early morn- 
ing with sufficient food and water to. last 
through a day’s adventuring in the desert. To 
the girls this did not seem a particularly daring 
proposition since, by this time, they considered 
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themselves fairly well acquainted with the arid 
region to the east of the tourist camp. They 
would start bright and early and, according to 
plan, return before the evening shadows had 
closed down on Desert Valley. An ideal ad- 
venture and one they could tell the married 
girls about when they should return to Deep- 
dale. 

In the morning they met Martia and Mrs. 
Notley just outside Craddocks’. They were in 
radiant spirits, having no hint of the disaster 
that was to befall them later in the day. 

With the air of a conspirator, Stella cried: 

“Let’s get away from here quick, before 
‘Maw’ Craddock wakes up and tries to stop us!” 

Away they went at a joyful gallop until they 
came to the borderline where mesa met desert 
and the stubbly grass of the prairie gave place 
to desert sand. It was beautiful out there in the 
early morning sunlight. The sky was a gorgeous 
dark blue with fleecy clouds playing hide-and- 
seek over it and nothing for miles and miles to 
see but a stretch of gleaming white sand. 

“Shall we stop at the first water-hole, or go 
on to Dunce’s Cap?” asked Lota. (This name 
had been given by Mrs. Notley to one of the 
small oases dotting the desert because at a 
distance the formation of trees represented a 
dunce’s cap.) 

“Oh, let’s go on to Dunce’s Cap,” said Irene 
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recklessly. ““We can have lunch there and then 
wander on to do some fresh prospecting.” 

They: carried out this program to the letter. 
Dunce’s Cap provided them and their ponies 
with fresh drinking water and—what was al- 
most as important—relief from the scorching 
noonday sun. 

After resting beneath the shade of the trees 
for a short time the group started on again, 
loath to lose a moment of this glorious adven- 
ture. : 
They had not gone far—at least, it did not 
seem far to them—when Stella, looking back, — 
found that she could see nothing of Dunce’s — 
Cap. 

For a moment her heart stood still. 


CHAPTER XXV 
DUNCE’S CAP 


STELLA had pulled in her mount while the 
rest rode on ahead. Now Irene, noticing her 
friend’s desertion, turned around and galloped 
back to her. 

“What’s wrong, Stell?” she called. “See a 
ghost ?”’ 

Stella shook her head. 

“It’s what I don’t see that bothers me. Irene, 
we've lost Dunce’s Cap!” 

Irene looked grave for a moment; then 
shrugged her shoulders. 

“What of it? We’ll find it again. Come on, 
let’s ride back.” 

“Call the others, then,” said Stella. “Tell them 
what’s wrong, there’s a dear. I’m riding on 
ahead.” 

Leaving Irene to summon the others, Stella 
rode back the way they had come. At least, she 
was certain they had come that way until she 
noticed that there were no tracks in the sand! 

Then, for the first time, panic seized her. Sup- 
pose they should not find Dunce’s Cap again? 

She slipped a hand into her pocket. Her 
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compass would help. But the hand came forth i 


empty. Feverishly she felt in the remaining 4 


pockets of her riding outfit. No compass in any 
of them! 

She remembered examining the instrument 
that morning to make sure it was in good work- 
ing order. In her hurry could she have forgotten 
to return it to her pocket? 

“Oh, how stupid I am! How stupid!” she 
groaned. 

Then the others rode up and she had to ex- 
plain to them about the compass. 

“Tf we can find Dunce’s Cap we’re all right. 
If not—well, we'll think about that later !” 

They did not find Dunce’s Cap. They wan- 
dered for hours, lost in the blistering sand until 
their ponies were faltering from heat and weari- 
hess and they themselves felt burned to a crisp. 
Their throats were parched and aching but they 
husbanded the small supply of water in the can- 
teens, not knowing when they would get any 
more. 

Toward nightfall they sighted a water hole 
and made for it joyfully, only to find when they 
reached it that the hole had long since dried up. 
This disappointment was a bitter one, for they 
had no strength left to search further. Any 
hope that they might have had of reaching camp 
before dark deserted them, and they settled 
down on the burning sands, grateful for the 
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lengthening shadows that would bring them at 
least temporary relief from the scorching heat. 

“We'd better unsaddle the horses,” said 
Stella wearily. “If we can’t give them any water, 
we can at least make them as comfortable as 
possible without it.” 

“We will surely find Dunce’s Cap in the 
morning,” Carolyn added. 

They spent an uneasy, restless night and 
in the morning started out again, but they did 
not find Dunce’s Cap. Then, after hours of 
fruitless wandering came the crowning calam- 
ity. Mrs. Notley’s pony cast a shoe! 

“T can’t drive the poor beast any further,” 
she declared. “It would be downright cruel.” 

“Then I guess there’s nothing to do but stay 
here until someone rescues us,” said Stella. 

“And—if no one does?” queried Martia. 

Meg shuddered and turned away. She was 
thinking of Shorty McLean’s words, “The 
desert’s a lot like the sea—all right if you don’t 
get too much of it. But an overdose of desert can 
be a very bad thing.” A very bad thing, indeed! 

As they crouched there, discouraged, utterly 
disheartened, there came to them a curious, 
whirring sound. Apathetically the girls looked 
up. They could see nothing; the sky was blank. 
The desert, too, was blank. All about them was 
a sea of blankness. 

In a sudden fury Irene jumped to her feet. 
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“T can’t stand this any longer. I must do 
something or go mad! You girls can stay here, 
if you like, but I ”” She paused and her gaze 
became fixed. Gradually her expression changed 
from surprise to incredulity and then to a 
sudden wild excitement. 

“Girls! Look!” 

By this time Stella had seen it too. She 
jumped to her feet and flung her arms about 
Irene. 

“Tt’s a plane! It’s an airplane! Oh, do you 
think the people in it will see us?” 

“Oh,” groaned Carolyn. “If we only had a 
rocket to send up—or something!” 

Filled with new hope the Outdoor Girls 
watched the approach of the plane. It roared 
toward them, smashing the desert stillness with 
the clamor of its motors. 

There it was, directly overhead, but flying 
high. Would it pass on? The girls jumped up 
and down, waving their arms wildly. Their 
futile shouts were lost in the roar of the plane. 

“Oh, they’re going past! They don’t see us!” 
cried Meg. 

“No, look, they’re turning around!” Martia 
put her arms about her mother and began to 
cry hysterically. 

“T believe they’re going to land!” cried Stella. 

The plane spiraled downward ; then, in a long, 
graceful bank, swooped toward the desert sand. 
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The ponies shied and the girls ran to quiet 
them. 

“Whoa, Boy! Steady now! Take it easy!” 

The plane made a beautiful landing, coming 
to earth with scarcely a jar. Out from its cabin 
scrambled three young men. A fourth pas- 
senger, somewhat older than the others, fol- 
lowed more slowly. 

Stella stared, then cried out in joyful 
surprise: 

“Len! Len Dorset! How did you get here?” 

Close behind her she heard Carolyn’s hys- 
terical gasp. “It’s Hal—and someone else—and 
—yes, it’s Mr. Notley. Oh, isn’t this a bee-utiful 
reunion!” 

After a period of hopeless confusion, of wild 
rejoicing and disjointed explanations, the facts 
gradually came to light. 

Hal and Len with the assistant pilot, a nice- 
looking young man named Larabee, had stopped 
at Desert Valley only to find the birds—in other 
words, the Outdoor Girls—flown. They had 
found Mr. Notley, just arrived from Chicago, 
in anxious conference with the distracted pair 
of Craddocks, Someone, an early riser at the 
camp, had seen the group head for the desert 
the morning of the previous day. Searching 
parties had been sent out, but with no success. 
The arrival of the flyers had been heralded as a 
god-send and they, needless to say, required no 
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urging to go in search of the Outdoor Girls and 
their friends. 

“So here we are,” said Hal, circling about the 
group so as to come a little closer to Carolyn, 
“and relieved enough to find you still alive-——” 

“And kicking,” finished Irene. 

It was decided that Mrs. Notley and Martia 
would go back in the plane, while Mr. Notley 
would ride with the Outdoor Girls and show 
them the way to camp. Off they started, the 
riders leading Mrs. Notley’s crippled pony. On 
the way the girls explained to Mr. Notley about 
the radiogram that had brought his wife all 
the way from Europe to the Lucky Bar Ranch. 
They tried to excuse Jerry Horseshoe and were 
relieved to find that Mr. Notley regarded the 
whole affair as a huge joke and Jerry Horseshoe 
as a bungling, though lovable, conspirator. 

“T’d forgive the old rascal anything if he 
would only turn up again,” said the master of 
Lucky Bar Ranch. “All Desert Valley is sad 
over his disappearance.” 

By the time they reached the first of the 
familiar landmarks of the mesa the girls were 
so weary that they could scarcely hold them- 
selves in the saddle. Nevertheless, on their own 
little acre of prairie-land, close to the scene of 
their hopeful digging operations, they could not 
resist the temptation to linger for a moment. 

Moved by an impulse she could never after- 
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ward explain, Stella lowered herself from the 
saddle and hobbled over to the jagged tear in the 
mesa made by their own picks and shovels. 

“So much effort wasted!” she cried. With 
the words Stella picked up an old rusted spade 
lying close to her feet and plunged it savagely 
into the ground. A curious change came over 
her face. The spade had struck something hard! 

Then the other Outdoor Girls descended from 
their ponies in a rush. Tired as they were they 
dug away feverishly at the stubborn mesa with 
pointed stones, with their bare fingers, with 
anything that happened to be at hand. 

Then they uncovered the treasure—a long 
formation of yellowish stone that shone dully in 
the sunlight! 

“Topaz!” cried Meg. “Our club color of sun- 
shine!” 

“Tt’s the real thing, too,” said Mr. Notley. “A 
genuine topaz formation. Quite valuable, I 
should say.” 

“Oh, isn’t it gorgeous?” 

“Now we can have our club pins!” cried Lota. 

“A half dozen apiece!’ Meg added. 

“T knew we were going to have good luck,” 
cried Stella joyfully, “when we came to Desert 
Valley!” 


“What a glorious vacation we have had!” 
It was hours after their return from the 
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desert. The Outdoor Girls had had seven solid 
hours of sleep and had awakened with ravenous 
appetites and a renewed interest in living. 

Now, after a hearty dinner, they had wan- 
dered out onto the mesa, accompanied by Len 
and Hal and the assistant pilot, Ted Larabee. 
They paused on the edge of the desert to watch 
the silver crescent of moon rise slowly in the 
velvet sky. 

“It was lucky for us,” said Stella, “that you 
boys came along in your plane. Otherwise, we 
might still be—out there.” 

“Whereas we are very glad,” said Len, link- 
ing an arm in hers, “that you are right here!” 

“Did you hear what ‘Maw’ Craddock said at 
dinner about the X-O-X boys?” asked Meg. 

“She said evidence had been found that they 
started the prairie fire,” said Carolyn. “Throw- 
ing away lighted cigarettes, or something of 
the sort!” 

“I think that’s simply marvelous!” cried 
Stella. “Then no one can suspect Jerry Horse- 
shoe any longer. Dear old Jerry! I wonder 
where he is?” 

“I’m right here, Ma’am!” Startled, Stella 
whirled about to come face to face with the 
mournful countenance of old Jerry himself! 

“Why, Jerry Horseshoe!” cried all five 
Outdoor Girls together. “Where have you 
been ?” 
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~ “T been in hidin’,” explained the hoarse voice 
of the old range rider. “I was clean scared to 
go back to the ranch arter what I done, sendin’ 
for the boss’s wife an’ all. Do you s’pose—do 
you s’pose they’ve mebbe forgive me by this 
time?” 

“Jerry, they’ve all forgiven you long ago. 
Mr. Notley’s so happy to have his family with 
him again that if you should go up to the ranch 
right now I’m sure he’d throw his arms around 
your neck and—kiss you.” 

““Wa’al now, Ma’am, I don’t know as how I 
jest exac’ly figgered on that,” stammered old 
Jerry, and the young folks shouted with mirth. 
“Just the same, I’m obleeged fer your advice. 
Good-night, Ma’am—and thankee.” 

“Give our love to the folks at the Lucky Bar,” 
Irene called after him. 

On the way back to the Craddock camp Ted 
Larabee walked with Meg and Lota. 

“Dick Blossom had better look to his laurels,” 
laughed Irene, “or someone will walk off with 
one of his twins.” 

“T arabee’s a fine fellow,” said Hal, “and a 
great pilot. I tell you, that boy knows planes.” 

“Then,” said Carolyn with a contented 
chuckle, “Lota, or Meg, or both, might do 
worse!” 

“They might do much, much worse.” 

For some reason or other Len and Stella had 
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fallen a little behind the others. The Captain 
said dreamily : : 

“What a magic night! And what a magic _ 
ending to our trip, Len—finding that patch of 
topaz! We were lucky.” 

Len nodded. 

“You might take me out to see it tomorrow.” _ 

“Oh,” Stella was surprised, “aren’t you going 
on with Hal and that Larabee boy in the morn- _ 
ing ?” 

Len shook his head. 

“T thought I might stay here a few days. Hal 
said he would pick me up on his way back from 
the coast.” Len bent down so he could see ~ 
Stella’s face. “Do you mind?” he asked. a 

Stella looked up, and for a moment it seemed 
that all the brightness of the moon and stars 
was reflected in her eyes. 

“No,” she said softly. “I don’t mind——” 
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